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HUNTED. 


By ELta EDERSHEIM. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


T was the cosiest time in the day. The clock over St. Bede’s 
Chapel had just warned St. Bede’s Warden’s butler that it was 
meet time he should carry up the tea-tray. The same monitor had 
probably suggested to Charles Graeme that this was a fitting season 
in which to pay his respects to his Warden’s wife. And though 
guile and careful plotting could never for one moment be associated 
with the candid and respected name of Professor Wheatley, it was 
certainly a strange coincidence—the chapel clock would have insisted 
something more—that led that worthy and simple being to find him- 
self about five o’clock of most days in a chair—nobody’s particular 
favourite—in the Warden’s spacious drawing-room. 

The May sun came in a straight mellow ray from the window 
that faced due west, and this in spite of the fact that a good deal of 
the said window was taken up with mullion of grey stone and lattice 
work of lead. A low comfortable fire was contentedly smouldering 
under the wide chimney. It must have known that it was unneces- 
sary and merely a thing tolerated; yet, unlike most objects super- 
seded, it kept a pleasant memory of past usefulness, and was only 
careful that it should not by undue crackling and boastfulness call 
attention to the present superfluity of its existence. Overhead the 
classic heights of carven white marble glittered and beamed with the 
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hundred little trivialities which, to the educated of this day, imply 
refinement and culture. Photographs of blooming maidens, whose 
main idea seemed the insistence of beauty triumphant over mind, 
and of young men whose principles must have been diametrically the 
opposite, appeared at intervals amongst an extraordinary mélée of 
fans’ and bric-d-brac, and scraps of the silken dulled embroidery of 
other ages and peoples. And everywhere the same inappropriate 
confusion met the eye. The great grand carpet, with its leviathan 
freehand and antiquated colouring, was strewn with fragile wicker- 
work and scarlet milking-stools of mushroom growth. The chimney- 
pot that had been formed to brave the elements and laugh defiance 
to the wind that threatened the kitchen-fire, and with it the dinners 
of at least two hundred hungry souls, here found itself, by the help 
of ASpinall’s enamel paint, a reformed character, and meekly stood 
to hold a vase of white narcissus. Andall the room, which should 
have been grave and silent, or have echoed only to the sound of 
learned feet, was brave with gay hangings, and soft with that unseen 
touch which comes from woman’s hand. 

Outside, the yellow laburnums reached all the way up from 
dark soft velvet lawns to laugh in at the window to the west, in 
tassels that were already beginning to look rather draggled and 
moulty. And the boughs of redolent May, proud in the conscious- 
ness of selection, leant stiffly back in their great earthenware jars 
each side the chimney-piece, leaving all wrangling to the bowls of 
yellow marsh-marigold, whose dank odour clashed disagreeably, to 
their fastidious way of thinking, on their own sweet fragrance. 

Inside the party sat and sipped their tea, and made silent but 
effectual inroads on the hot buttered cakes, and it was very evident 
that there was “something in the air.” Mrs. Hawthorn, indeed, 
endeavoured at intervals to assert her position as hostess. But 
Professor Wheatley was one with whom it was proverbially impos- 
sible to make conversation of any description. Why he paid calls 
no man ever knew ; for he certainly had not anything to say at such 
times, or, if he had, at least he never said it. Yet he was the most 
sociably inclined of men, and the most inveterate, and, be it 
added, untimely of callers. If ever there was an inconvenient 
moment or an inauspicious occasion, Mrs. Hawthorn could have 
divined with fatal certitude that the gentle, kindly Professor would 
make his appearance. She knew also that it was inaccordant with 
his notions of politeness to remain at any time in the house of a 
friend for less than three-quarters of an hour. 

Sybil had poured out the tea, and was endeavouring to suit her 
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conversation to the young fellow who sat shyly near her. ¥or 
Charles Graeme, although he could not have numbered more than 
one-and-twenty years, was already a man of some importance 
amongst his contemporaries. For he was prize poet of the past 
year, and adelicate and promising classical scholar to boot. So 
Sybil bethought her that her words must be nicely chosen and her 
demeanour seemly, not considering that sunny hair and limpid eyes 
might be merit sufficient in the judgment of the diffident young 
poet. 

There had been one of those terrible lulls in conversation so 
dreaded by all good hostesses, when the butler once more threw 
open the door to announce another guest. ‘Sybil sprang up with joy 
to greet Harry Latimer, the great comely new arrival. Here was a 
thoroughly congenial spirit, and, to do him justice, the young man 
seemed to reciprocate her thoughts. For after he had exchanged a 
few words with the Warden’s wife, and greeted the silent Professor 
with that strange little duck of the head due to a don, he brought a 
perilously slight stool as near to the girl as the prudent tea-table 
would admit, and confided to it his massive weight, winding his legs 
complacently round its slender form. 

** Now, Miss Sybil, how can you!” he remonstrated, as his com- 
panion held towards him a tempting cup, and swung the fragrant 
tea-cake in his neighbourhood. “It really is too bad! I shall 
prosecute you as an inciter to crime.” He laughed prodigiously at 
his own wit, or perhaps only because he was looking at Sybil 
Hawthorn and she was looking at him, and that was so very jolly. 

“You boating-men,” began Sybil oracularly, “are a set of 
bigoted ——” 

But her sentence, however just, was interrupted. For her sister 
Kitty, who was older than she, and should have known better, sud- 
denly broke into their midst, her coat flying open, her hat awry ; 
and then, without so much as accosting any one of their callers, she 
sank straight into an arm-chair opposite to her mother, with her 
pretty feet stretched forth and her pretty head thrown back. In 
this suggestive attitude she remained perfectly motionless for some 
minutes, whilst her mother and sister gazed at her helplessly. 

“ Oh, Kitty ! whatever zs she like ?” Sybil gasped out at length, 
her fresh young tace pale with anticipation. 

But her mother hushed her down, inquiring rather more intelli- 
gibly : 

“ My dear child, what have you done with Miss Le Marchant?” 

Kitty rallied herself and sat up. 
z2 
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‘* She has gone to take off her things and to lie down, mammie, 
dear,” she answered. “She says she is very tired.” Then turning 
with contracted brows and lifted hands to her sister: ‘She is per- 
fectly indescribable, Syb.,” she said. ‘ You must just have patience, 
and wait and see her for yourself. And in the meantime I can only 
say that I require to be fortified with very much tea.” 

Mrs. Hawthorn, feeling that so much mysterious allusion required 
some explanation, now addressed herself to Professor Wheatley. 

“My daughter has just been to the station to meet Miss Le 
Marchant,” she said. “You must know her father, Victor Le 
Marchant, very well by name?” 

“Victor Le Marchant? Why, perfectly, to be sure!” responded 
the Professor, with a sudden accession of speech. “It was the 
Warden and Victor Le Marchant and my eldest brother, poor 
Constantine, who made up that brilliant trio of which the University 
was so proud some thirty years ago. But with my brother’s death I 
lost all personal knowledge of Le Marchant. What became of him? 
Did he not have some mishap, or get himself into some scrape, and 
disappear ?” 

“Well, not exactly that, and yet very near it,” Mrs. Hawthorn 
answered, her air that of a woman who knows far more than she 
means to say, and is bent on putting things in the most charitable 
light. ‘‘ The fact is, he made what some of his friends considered 
a disastrous marriage, with some young Spanish or Italian singer—I 
really forget which.” She made an impressive pause, and then con- 
tinued: “ You will readily see that it was considered wiser for him 
not to attempt a return to his old circle. My husband has often 
regretted it, for indeed he wasa very able man. Still, of course, the 
claims of such a society as ours are paramount, and must be con- 
sidered. We lost sight of Mr. Le Marchant for many years, and it 
was only lately that a correspondence was, by some chance, reopened. 
It seems that for long he has held an honourable post in the University 
of Pisa, where I suppose it would not matter about his wife. How- 
ever, the poor woman died, and my husband was so anxious to see 
his old friend again, that at last he persuaded me to join with him in 
inviting him over here for a few weeks’ visit. Of course I did not 
suppose Mr. Le Marchant would really come, for I knew that he was 
very sore against the University, thinking that we had behaved 
shabbily by him, and so forth ; although, as you see, his exclusion was 
in fact entirely his own fault, poor man! So, knowing of these feel- 
ings, and that Madame Le Marchant, who was no doubt like all those 
sort of people, exceedingly pushing, was dead, I did not anticipate 
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much risk from our invitation. Imagine my dismay, then, when his 
answer came. He refused for himself ; indeed, he would never visit 
England again, he said. But he accepted of our ‘kind hospitality’ 
for his ‘only child,’ his ‘daughter Juanita.’ And I had never even 
known that there was a daughter or a child at all! Her father said 
he had always been anxious for her to visit England, and he was 
delighted at this opportunity. He thanked us profusely, and entered 
into a thousand quite unnecessary explanations and courtesies—a 
fashion he had picked up abroad, I presume. He had already 
secured for the young lady a travelling-companion, he announced, 
and he made every other arrangement immediately. Now, as you 
hear, she has arrived, and is in the house. You may imagine that, 
considering the girl’s birth and probable up-bringing, I cannot help 
feeling that the whole situation may be extremely awkward and un- 
pleasant. Stili, I never shrink from duty, and I am resolved to do 
mine towards her, however disagreeable it may be. And I rely upon 
her father’s old friends to assist me in my task.” 

Mrs. Hawthorn stopped and sighed, directing a rallying glance 
at the Professor, such as is fully authorised to the respectably sedate 
of middle age. Receiving, however, no intelligent symptom from 
her listener, who had relapsed once more into his habitual silence, 
she sighed again, but more profoundly, and turned to her eldest 
daughter. 

“Is she, is she——” she asked, glancing at the young men and 
lowering her voice, ‘‘is she at all presentable, my dear?” 

It was not Mrs. Hawthorn’s wont to be nervous. But pictures of 
strange foreign women, who powdered their faces and painted beneath 
their eyes, wore their hair anyhow, and dressed in the most out- 
landish costumes, had all day long been disturbing the poor lady’s 
mental vision. And now, when she was desirous of discussing the 
matter once more and fully with her daughters, and of giving them 
sundry sage warnings and oft-repeated mature advice, there sat those 
three men, and no power on earth would, she knew, be sufficient to 
move them, till the chapel clock should warn them that it was time 
to prepare themselves for dinner. 

But Kitty looked straight back at her mother, and answered 
gravely, soberly, and reassuringly, if still with some mystery ot 
manner: , 

“You need not be in the least alarmed, mammie, dear. I have 
never in all my life seen any one half so lovely, or so. . . weird.” 

A confusion of voices asking for more definite information imme- 
diately arose, But Kitty’s endeavours to explain more exactly her 
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original statements were quite useless. Only Charles Graeme 
remained throughout the hubbub silent and absorbed. Leaning 
forward in his chair, with his head thrown slightly back, and grasping 
a cane and a most prosaic-looking brown billy-cock hat, he seemed 
with rapt gaze to be enjoying some inward vision. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH THE HUNT IS BEGUN. 


THERE were few evenings during term-time on which the Hawthorns 
dined alone. The proverbial hospitality of St. Bede’s Hall was 
carried out also in its Warden’s private Lodgings. In renouncing the 
blessings of a single life, Dr. Hawthorn had entered into a solemn 
compact with his wife that she should never make objection to his 
bringing in with him an odd friend or two to share his evening meal. 
On her part Mrs. Hawthorn made no complaints, and at whatever 
personal eznui resolutely stuck to her bargain, so long as her lord 
remained true to his share of the agreement—that the number of 
unexpected guests should never exceed three. 

Mrs. Hawthorn was a very wise woman. She knew full well that, 
if she but looked for it, there was a silver lining to be found to most 
black clouds. For years she had borne, and borne unmurmuringly, 
the burden ot her husband’s constant, and, to her, uninteresting 
visitors. Now that her daughters were grown-up, and her maternal 
mind, no longer employed in knitting their socks and cossetting their 
childish ailments, was directed to schemes of matrimony, she was 
able at last to turn this little idiosyncrasy of her husband to some 
good account. Many suitable young fellows, of family or prospects, 
could, in the routine of these quiet little dinners, be easily and 
unobtrusively introduced into the home-circle. Thus, while Dr. 
Hawthorn happily discussed his port and his college with some old 
crony, this estimable matron had the satisfaction of knowing that 
now Mr. Canning (the Junior Bursar), and again Mr. Radley (the 
Senior Tutor), were having the very best opportunity in the world for 
becoming more intimately acquainted with, and interested in, Kitty’s 
beauty and Sybil’s worth. 

Mrs. Hawthorn and her daughters sat awaiting their guests, while 
their cousin Geoffrey Bankes hovered about the room. This was a 
privileged young man, as might be gathered from the fact that he 
was bidden to dine at his aunt’s house when the two most dis- 
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tinguished, if nearly the youngest, dons of St. Bede’s were to be 
present ; also from the freedom with which he discussed his cousins’ 
toilettes and looks. 

“Sybil, you should never wear heliotrope,” declared this young 
autocrat, pausing opposite to his cousin, and eyeing her disgustedly. 
‘Tt does not suit you in the least. As for you, Kitty, whoever can 
have clawed your hair together for you ?” 

Now the girls would never have borne with such rudeness were it 
not that their cousin was President of the Union, and of the College 
Debating Society, and was undoubtedly a very superior young man, 
whose judgment in general even their mother respected. 

Having thus asserted his critical discrimination, Geoffrey took a 
turn or two up and down the room, and reflectively arranged his tie 
in front of a mirror before he allowed himself another remark. 

“TI do wish I could get some clear notion from one or other of 
you as to what this superb Juanita Le Marchant is really like,” he 
said, taking up a fine position on the hearthrug, and letting his eye 
slip criticisingly down his trim, slim, black figure. “If only a woman 
could be taught, firstly, clearly to separate and define her ideas, and 
secondly, but not less importantly, to clothe them in fitting words, a 
new era might . . .” 

His prophecy, though doubtless very flattering to the less explicit 
sex, was cut short by the arrival of the expected guests. 

Frederick Canning and James Radley entered the room together. 
They were men of the same standing, and they were both Fellows 
and Tutors of St. Bede’s; but here their points of resemblance 
ceased. Frederick Canning was a man of good family ; his father 
a prosperous member of the House of Commons, his uncle among 
the Peers. He had been educated at Eton, and his manner bore 
the stamp not only of the most polished of our public schools, but 
of that indescribable something which comes from the habit of an 
early respect not only for oneself, but for one’s antecedents. He was 
a tall, well-made young man, dark-haired and eyed, and he presented 
to the world a frank and easy manner, which, notwithstanding its 
apparent freedom, it was singularly difficult to penetrate. He was a 
man with whom it would have been impossible to take a liberty, and 
who had but few close and intimate friends. So far he had not 
received the esoteric University stamp, but might have been regarded 
merely as a pleasant man of the world, who happened to possess fine 
classical attainments, rather than as a product and specimen of the 
learned life. 

Many thought it strange that the companion with whom Frederick 
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Canning most assorted should be James Radley. Radley, indeed, 
was the most distinguished scholar of his day, and one who it was 
confidently prophesied would attain the very highest position in the 
world of scholars. His parentage was doubtful : some declared his 
father to have been a mill-owner, others a mill-hand. All that was 
definitely known about him was that he came from a triumphant 
career, at the greatest of our Northern schools, to carry all before him 
at the University. There seemed no branch of science, no depart- 
ment of knowledge to which young Radiey could not devote himself 
with an energy beyond fatigue, and an eagerness akin to genius. He 
undertook all, and he accomplished whatever he undertook. His 
successes he received with a stolid immovableness. He was never 
surprised at his victories, and yet he could never incur the suspicion 
of vanity ; with perfect simplicity he had merely never contemplated 
the possibility of defeat. Outside the schools he did not make 
much progress. Men of his own age found him unpracticable, un- 
impressionable, stolid, even morose. Certainly he could discuss a 
book or a subject as well as the most ardent of them ; his field of 
illustration was larger, his mental horizon wider. Yet he never 
seemed to possess the same keen vitality, the same personal interest. 
It was somehow as though the very essence of individuality were 
wanting in this otherwise extraordinarily gifted young man. Pre- 
judices he had, strong predispositions, likes and dislikes. Yet these 
seemed more constitutional than the result of mental strife and 
acquirement. They were, besides, too clearly defined and too im- 
mutable to further him in a society which prides itself, above all 
things, on its toleration and adaptability—large-mindedness it is 
called ; its readiness to be reasoned into any new way of thinking. 
Thus it was that through nine years of college-life Radley had 
remained practically friendless ; and though since he and Canning 
had been elected at the same time Fellows to the same college they 
had seen a good deal of each other in the way of college work, and had 
acquired the habit of long country walks in each other’s company, 
there was between them by no means that degree of intimacy with 
which they were credited by the outer world. 

Of Canning’s character and disposition Radley inquired nothing 
and knew little, recognising in him merely an able colleague and an 
inaggressive companion. But Canning’s shrewdness had early pos- 
sessed itself of all the most salient features of Radley’s personality, 
and had summed it up in what, to a less acute observer, would have 
seemed an impossible verdict. His judgment, nevertheless, was correct. 
With unerrirg intuition he had detected that the brilliant and finished 
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scholar was, other than intellectually, raw and undeveloped ; more 


inexperienced of the world than is, in most cases, the freshest fresh- 
man. His studies had lain exclusively among still life ; of human 
nature he was crassly ignorant. He had, in fact, never been awakened 
or aroused to the fact of the life of the world among which he moved ; 
he was unaware even of the existence of its mighty, stirring interest. 

In appearance Radley was by no means ill-favoured, although he 
did not appear altogether to advantage by the alert and pleasing 
figure of his friend. He was of a powerful build, broad-shouldered, 
and massive in the chest. His long arms hung rather awkwardly by 
his side, disclosing the fact of neglected athletic possibilities. Though 
his shoulders did not stoop, his head had a slight poke forwards, 
as though he were constantly inquiring into the nature of things. 
It might at once be inferred, however, by his vague and somewhat 
listless expression, that his curiosity was not directed towards the 
things of the outer world. He had a broad, low forehead, which 
protruded nobly over a pair of good and generally mild-looking blue 
eyes. His nose was short, straight and thick, being peculiarly 
broad over the bridge. His hair was thick and fair, but somewhat 
colourless. Once only had James Radley been known thoroughly 
to lose consciousness of himself in the presence of his fellows, and 
that was so many years ago that the incident was now quite for- 
gotten. When still fresh from school, in a meeting of the College 
Debating Society, some member, considerably his senior, under the 
influence of his own eloquence, had let fall a slighting allusion to 
“canting Methodistical preachers.” Young Radley had sprung to 
his feet, his mild eyes aglow, his pale face aflame, and had flung 
forth such passion of biting invective and poignant scorn that the 
unhappy speaker had felt himself bound immediately to retract his 
words, and—though why he scarcely knew—to apologise in abject 
terms to the wrathful school-boy for his objectionable expzession. 
The meeting had broken up in confusion, and the next day Radley 
withdrew his name from the list of the Society’s members. It was 
his first and last appearance in the party or social life of his 
college. 

As dinner was announced the Warden came into the room with 
his young guest. Mrs. Hawthorn noted with some surprise, but 
indubitable satisfaction, that no one, unless indeed Geoffrey Bankes 
were to be taken into account, was, so to speak, arrested by their 
entry, impressive though it was ; and that the very palpable loveliness 
of the young foreigner seemed to excite no immediate interest. 
Juanita Le Marchant’s beauty, indeed, was of the kind that grows 
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upon you imperceptibly, slowly, but so surely and effectually that you 
wake at last to find that it has crept into your very soul, and has 
taken whole possession of it. She was of about the middle height, 
but of exceeding slightness. Her face was small, and of a delicate 
oval, the chin being somewhat more pointed than is common in 
beauty. Her skin, of a warm white over the low, square brow, and 
the delicate nose and chin, was deepened to a mellow golden-brown 
on the outline of her cheek. Her coal-black hair was luxuriantly 
thick, and its waving masses threw a deep shadow over the upper 
half of her face. The full promise of her wonderful eyes was only 
realised in intimate conversation. She was simply dressed in a 
plain gown of soft white material, which trailed around and behind 
her, her throat and wrists being relieved by falling lace. Withal 
there was about her an indescribable atmosphere which fully justified 
Kitty’s first incoherent attempt at description : a something unsub- 
stantial, unreal—in a word, “‘ weird.” 

It was evident that the Warden and his guest were already very 
good friends. Juanita hung on the old gentleman’s arm, and, 
though silent, seemed an appreciative listener to the good stories he 
was retailing for her benefit. From time to time she answered his 
sallies with the tokens of a clear intelligence, but she carried on her 
share of the conversation in French. Though extraordinarily quiet, 
both in manner and voice, she did not seem at all bewildered by 
surroundings which must have been both novel and perplexing to 
her. She seemed to divine what was required of her, and Mrs. 
Hawthorn experienced a little chill of disappointment when her 
watchful eye could detect no gleam of surprise on the stranger’s face 
as they took their places at the dinner-table, glistening with snowy 
damask and rare old silver, delicate flowers and harmoniously-shaded 
lights. Of the presence of the young men, also, Juanita seemed to 
take no note, a slight lowering of her heavy lids being her only 
acknowledgment of the introductions which had preceded dinner. 
And yet, although so still, she did not appear shy. Her manner to 
her host was charming; her attention to his conversation lasted 
unabated all through the meal, and that the old gentleman was 
thoroughly enjoying himself was evident from his show of devoted 
gallantry. 

The rest of the party grew gradually more and more silent. 
Geoffrey Bankes, abstaining for once in his life from the utterance of 
platitudes and aphorisms, did not attempt to conceal the extra- 
ordinary interest he felt in the strange and beautiful creature opposite 
to him. He watched her in unceasing and open-mouthed wonder, 
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at the same time that he by no means neglected the requirements of 
a very hearty appetite. Frederick Canning, although seated next to 
Kitty, for whom he had long shown a special interest, grew slowly 
but surely during the meal more and more d@s¢rait in his attentions. 
His eyes wandered continually in the direction of the stranger, and 
now and again he would interrupt himself in some desultory talk 
with Mrs. Hawthorn or Kitty to join eagerly in the conversation 
between his host and Juanita. James Radley alone of the little 
party remained impervious to the influence which was vaguely 
unsettling and disquieting the others. He sat, indeed, next to 
Miss Le Marchant, but he pursued his dinner with unremitting 
attention, and he did not so much as glance during the whole of the 
meal at his undeniably attractive neighbour. His small talk was 
never good, and he did not attempt now to exchange anything but 
the barest and coldest conventionalities with Canning, who sat 
opposite to him, and sometimes perforce to Sybil, because she sat 
beside him. The dinner party, thus broken into two, did not pass 
very comfortably, and Mrs. Hawthorn was glad when it was time to 
retire to the drawing-room. Yet she dreaded the prospect of a 
téte-d-téte with her young visitor. She was not a fluent French 
scholar herself, and she was ignorant of Juanita’s English abilities. 
Besides, though why she scarcely knew, she was possessed by an 
instinctive dislike to the stranger. But when the ladies had filed out 
of the dining-room, Juanita dropped behind the two girls, and 
slipped her slim hand into their mother’s capacious palm as she 
stood for a moment to gain breath half-way up the wide shallow oak 
staircase. She was a little taller than Mrs. Hawthorn, but she 
writhed herself into such an attitude that her hostess seemed to be 
looking down into the great glowing black eyes as she murmured : 

“Oh! but everything is so beautiful! I wish I had a lovely 
mother, just like you !” 

There was so much coaxing charm in the attitude, and so much 
unexpressed pathos in the mournful depths of those wonderful eyes; 
that Mrs. Hawthorn could not resent the allusion to the departed 
Madame Le Marchant, nor resist the appeal to her motherly nature. 
She felt a little ashamed of her own recent antipathy. 

** My dear,” she said kindly, “ you must try and feel perfectly at 
home with us here. My girls will do their best to make you quite 
like one of themselves, I know. And if ever you want anything, or 
feel lonely, you must just come straight to me.” 

For answer, Juanita put up her lips and kissed softly each smooth 
complacent cheek. 
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Thus it was that when the gentlemen left their wine, which they 
did somewhat earlier than was the custom of the house, a very pretty 
picture of harmony and union met their eyes. 

Against the wide background of Mrs. Hawthorn, spread out in a 
capacious arm-chair, came the supple white figure of. Juanita, lying 
back almost full length on a low semi-couch of Indian wicker-work. 
This seat was unlined and uncushioned, so that the graceful curves 
of the girl’s figure and the fall of her draperies were plainly 
discernible, and it suited admirably and seemed to enhance the 
general impression of litheness and airiness of its holder. Her head 
was thrown backon a drapery of Gobelin-blue silk which adorned the 
back of the chair, and the cold hard colour threw none but deathly 
reflections on the whiteness of the face against it. A heavy coil of 
dusky hair had partially unloosened, hanging low over her brow, and 
helping to preserve the black and white effects of the picture thus 
formed from the warm light of a shaded oil-lamp burning on a table 
behind. Juanita was playing the guitar: perhaps, too, she had been 
singing. At her feet on a square stool crouched Sybil, her round chin 
supported by two white hands, her elbows buried in the folds about 
her knees, her eyes fixed in an enthralled gaze on the musician. 
Kitty sat on a sofa hard by. Her embroidery had fallen on her knee, 
one bare arm lay along the polished table beside her, while her 
fingers played nervously with a vase of flowers. She seemed to be 
fighting with the same strong fascination to which Sybil had wholly 
yielded. 

Mrs. Hawthorn merely glanced up as the gentlemen came in, 
and Juanita’s fingers continued to stray softly among the strings of 
her guitar. Then she looked at the Warden with a sudden laugh in 
her eyes, and, without at all changing the languor of her attitude, 
burst into a quaint little jig of a song. It stopped again as suddenly 
as it had begun, but the girl did not cease her playing, nor yet did 
she wait for further invitation. She drew out some lingering cadences 
which changed both key and mood, and then the softest, saddest 
ditty fell on the company. The words, as those of her former song, 
were of a Spanish favois, and they could not understand them. But 
the air was so melancholy, and yet each verse ended with so sudden 
a transition into a chorus fierce and rapid, that the effect upon these 
quiet English people, accustomed only to the vapid sensation of the 
conventional “ drawing-room piece,” was marked in the extreme. 

Dr. Hawthorn had sat himself down decidedly in a chair at 
Juanita’s head, ready to take repossession of her immediately that 
she should release them from the spell of her singing. The girl only 
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acknowledged his neighbourhood by a comprehensive sweep of her 
magnificent eyelashes. Geoffrey stood facing her, fidgeting on the 
hearthrug, his shaven finely-cut features reflecting every tremor and 
change in the singer’s voice, as the unsheltered downs reflect each 
light and passing cloud. Frederick Canning had instinctively placed 
himself on the sofa by Kitty ; but he sat stiffly upright, his entwined 
fingers dropped between his knees, his gaze intent on Juanita’s 
languid reclining figure. Only James Radley stood apart, his back 
towards the rest of the company, and turned at distinct intervals the 
leaves of a review in which he had engrossed himself. 

Suddenly Juanita dropped her guitar and sat up as one awaked 
out of slumber. The spell lay still on the others, and they did not 
move nor speak as she let her eyes wander slowly from the one to 
the other grave and attentive face. Then the Warden roused himself, 
and leant forward eager with some compliment to be couched in 
old-world and courteous phrase. But the girl ignored the implied 
promise of his expression, turning from him and working round in her 
chair till she had found Radley’s figure. 

“ You do not care for music, then, Mr. Radley?” she inquired. 

They were all astounded that she, who till now had seemed 
unconscious even of the existence of the other guests, should thus 
correctly address one of them by his name. As for Radley, he was 
so taken aback by the abruptness of her question, its directness, and 
the way in which he was singled out for attention from and before 
the rest, that he answered straightway and without pausing to attempt 
a disguise for the rude truth. 

“Not at all,” he said ; and then, with perhaps some dawning ot. 
the crudeness of his answer, reiterated nervously, “ not at all, not at 
all.” 

Juanita laughed, partly at his answer, partly at the dismay 
depicted on the countenances of the others. It was a wonderfully 
musical and infectious laugh, but it smote painfully on Radley’s 
wounded self-love. 

“Ah! how charming, how aif!” she said, turning to the 
Warden. “I have never met such an one before. ‘This it is to be 
English.” 

Then she addressed Mrs. Hawthorn. 

“But you must not allow me to tease your guests,” she said, 
prettily deferential. “I had even now forgotten. I thought that I 
was at home. . . . There we have just such a chair in the which in 
the evening I always sit and sing to my father—for my father loves 
music. But there there is at this season a great pot with carnations 
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of fragrance other than this”—waving her hand at the May-blossoms, 
which had already strewn the place around with delicately flushed 
petals—“. . . and roses.” She laid her hand to her breast and hair 
to indicate the position of the chosen flowers, and her thoughts had 
evidently wandered far enough away. 

They sat silently watching her, until Mrs. Hawthorn, who detested 
anything which bordered on what she designated as “the high- 
flown,” recovering with a bound her commonplaceness and her 
common sense, turned to inquire of Geoffrey the latest enormities 
of his washerwoman. This fairly broke the spell. Canning, with 
a start and a sigh, caught up Kitty’s embroidery and brought his 
strong mind back to discuss it. The Warden, as his custom when 
neglected, had fallen into a gentle slumber. This power of covertly 
snatching a nap he highly prized as perhaps the only solid fruit of 
half a lifetime of college meetings. Sybil had lifted her elbows and 
her cheeks, and, shifting on her stool, had turned her back on the 
enchantress to gaze into the fire. Radley stood looking fixedly at 
the fantastic tortoiseshell with which Juanita had again caught up 
her wandering locks of hair. He knew now clearly enough that he 
had been guilty of a breach of courtesy, and that it was incumbent 
on him to say something to atone for his rudeness ; but what to say 
he was wholly at a loss to know. 

The girl lifted her soft eyes, as he stood thus, pale, repellent, 
awkward. 

“‘T am not in the least offended with you,” she said quietly. 
** You only said the truth.” 

He thought she spoke, and spoke thus, because she pitied his 
unwieldiness. He hated pity: with him it was not akin to, but 
synonymous with contempt. He was sure that she secretly despised 
his gaucherie ; that, inwardly, she was still enjoying the laugh she 
had had at his expense. He could not cope with her. He was 
powerless to use her weapons, and he felt that the heavy artillery 
of his own angry irony would be here quite out of place. Uncom- 
fortably and unhappily he became for the first time in his life aware 
ofa lack which neither hard study nor undaunted energy would avail 
to supply. He was at the mercy of a vain and foolish foreign girl, 
and that because he could find no words. He merely made a stiff 
little bow in acknowledgment of her speech. 

But Juanita was not discouraged: this irresponsiveness seemed 
to have the effect of making her persist in her efforts at friendliness. 
She glanced up at him again, and her eyes were very lovely. 

“ You are from the North country,” she said. “ Will you not sit 
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down and relate to me about it? My father used to love the bleak 
North country—when he was an Englishman.” 

As she spoke she made room for him towards the foot of the 
reclining chair, displacing some of the ample white folds of her long 
robe. Radley sat angrily down. In his eyes Miss Le Marchant 
was acting forwardly. It was not consistent with his rigorous notions 
of propriety that he should share with her the seat. Surely, also, she 
might see that he had nothing in this world to say to her, that they 
had no ground at allin common. But the lovely eyes were on him, 
so he sat down. 

** Who told you that I was a North countryman?” he inquired 
resentfully. 

“The Warden,” she answered, adding: “ He told me all about 
the people who were to come to-night, in order that I might not feel 
so strange.” 

Radley’s brow lowered ominously and his mouth took a disagree- 
able set. He was in the unpleasant position of a man who is not 
aware how much the world in which he lives may know of his 
personal history. He had always concealed his humble origin. He 
would not have told a lie to save his life, but the attitude which he 
had consistently adopted had prevented any undue liberties or 
inquiries on the part of his companions. In truth these attached 
far less importance to the history of his antecedents than the sensitive 
self-consciousness of his nature led him to believe. Besides, what 
added to his mental discontent on this point was that he was an 
honest fellow, and at bottom heartily ashamed of himself for being 
ashamed of what both reason and principle could characterise as the 
accident of birth. 

“TI know very little of the North country,” he answered coldly. 
“ Tt is many years since I have passed any time there.” 

Then he got up abruptiy, and going round to the Warden aroused 
that good old gentleman by a sharp inquiry into the proceedings of a 
Select Board. 

Juanita sat for a minute when Radley had left her, as if petrified. 
Then she too rose, if less aggressively, and slipped from the room. 

Half an hour later Canning and Radley crossed together the 
deserted quad. There was no flutter of leaf nor rustle of bird’s 
wing to thwart the insistent silence of the dark square of surrounding 
buildings. ‘The college was a studious one, and the lights that shone 
at many windows alone sufficed to indicate the presence of life. 
Canning must indeed have been strangely moved out of his ordinary 
condition of polite indifference, otherwise he would never have allowed 
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vestige of his dominant thoughts to appear to so unsytpathetic a 
companion. 

“ Radley,” he said, in a low voice, laying his hand on the other 
man’s arm, “I don’t believe I shall ever get that melody out of my 
head.” He whistled just below his breath a bar or two from the 
refrain of the Spanish love-song. “What a wonderful creature,” he 
added, interrupting his musical reminiscences. ‘ What a beautiful 
creature !” 

Radley shook himself free impatiently. 

“T don’t understand music,” he said irritably ; “perhaps that is 
why I cannot sympathise with your enthusiasm. It struck me only 
that Miss Le Marchant sang without waiting to be asked, and that 
she usurped more of general attention than I had believed to be 
consistent with good breeding. But there again you should have the 
advantage over me.” 

There was always something sneering in Radley’s deference to 
Canning’s better knowledge of the laws of society. For indeed he 
longed to scorn what he secretly envied. But Canning was in no 
mood for carping. 

“If one were in the East,” he pursued, undisturbed by his friend’s 
ill-temper, “I could believe that we had all been under the spell of 
some wonderful sorceress—some divinely lovely, perhaps infernally 
wicked, disguised princess ! ” 

“‘ Not a//, with your leave,” Radley interrupted contemptuously. 
“Perhaps you will confine your statement to your own case, my 
friend. For, in the West, where we happen at the moment to be, it 
seems to me, at least, as if the young lady sorceress might also be 
characterised, more simply and less poetically perhaps, as a bit of an 
adventuress.” 

“Oh! God forbid,” cried Canning hurriedly, and as though 
his companion had been guilty of a profanity. And then he burst 
out laughing. 

Radley freed himself from his detaining hand impatiently, and 
nodding a good-night, passed into his rooms, leaving the other to 
wander and to mutter long in the quad below. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION. 


OLD and silver have been used as a medium of exchange and 
a standard of value from very ancient times. The reason 
is not far to seek. Even savage tribes, far removed from civilisa- 
tion, are able to appreciate the beauty of newly melted gold and. 
silver, the golden glitter and the silver sheen. The moderate and 
steady production of these precious metals in olden times kept their 
value stable and comparatively free from depreciation. Their divisi- 
bility without deterioration made them a convenient method of 
payment and a welcome relief from the endless bother of Barter. 
Their capacity to contain great value in small bulk was specially 
serviceable during the unsettled governments of other days for 
purposes of flight and concealment. In later times their suitability 
to receive the most artistic impressions as delicately moulded medals 
and coins, and as beautifully designed plate and jewellery, has been 
widely appreciated. Diamonds, and pearls, and precious stones may 
contain even greater value in still smaller bulk, but, unlike gold and 
silver, they cannot be readily valued by weight, and require pro- 
fessional experts to rightly appreciate them. Besides being more 
liable to fluctuation owing to the fads and fashion of the time, a 
valuable diamond is not divisible, and a “pearl of great price” is 
easily damaged, whilst gold, however roughly handled, is well nigh 
indestructible. 

A rich country like England, with its immense resources and 
extensive trade, has long ago adopted gold as its only standard of 
value, whilst poorer countries are satisfied with silver. Several 
countries, as their wealth and commerce have increased, finding 
silver an inefficient expression of their enlarged transactions, the 
totals running into enormous figures, have partially adopted the gold 
standard, and thus assisted with other causes in depreciating the 
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value of silver, bringing about those evils which some think 
Bimetallism, that pathetic fallacy, is alone competent to cure. 

In the British Isles, in Australia and New Zealand, gold is the 
only standard of value ; silver and copper coin, being merely token 
money and legal tender only to the amount of 4os. and 12d. respec- 
tively, are simply commodities bought and sold for what they can 
fetch in the metal markets, according to the supply and demand at 
the time. 

Large quantities ot gold are every year used for ornamental 
purposes in the manufacture of plate and jewellery. The wealthier 
a country grows the greater is the demand for these articles of 
adornment, and until more gold is imported the less there remains for 
monetary purposes as bullion or coin. Some years ago, Mr. Giffen 
estimated that in this country alone £50,000,000 worth of gold 
existed inthe shape of plate, jewellery, and ornaments, and about one- 
half the total production of silver is said to be used in arts and 
manufactures. The amount of gold in this country for monetary 
purposes the same high authority estimates at 460,000,000. 

International trade, though represented for convenience in 
monetary terms, has its real basis in barter. Commodities are ex- 
changed for commodities. For the sake of simplicity take the case 
of two countries trading with each other, excluding all other com- 
plications, which will be separately considered. One country exports 
a certain value in goods to another, and receives as imports a certain 
value in return. The balance of indebtedness, if there are no other 
factors in the problem, has to be paid in the coin of the receiving 
country, whether gold or silver. A London merchant who owes a 
debt to another abroad can pay it in one of three different ways. 
He may remit bills of exchange which he has purchased, and which 
are payable in the place where his debt is owing ; he may ask his 
foreign creditor to draw bills upon him ; or he may send the amount 
in bullion. As the freight and insurance of so valuable a commodity 
are very high, ranging from } per cent. to 2 or 3 per cent., making this 
last by far the most expensive method of discharging a foreign debt, 
every one is anxious to avoid it. The result is that when the demand 
for bills on any particular place exceeds the supply, the remitting 
merchant is willing to pay a premium. This premium can never 
exceed the cost of freight and insurance of bullion. This contrivance 
distributes the cost of transmission of coin, where necessary, among 
all the merchants in want of these bills, instead of leaving the last 
man to be the unfortunate victim who has to pay the whole. 

This business is chiefly done not by merchants, but by bullion 
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and exchange dealers, who traffic in these bills, and when the 
premium reaches what is called “bullion point,” which varies in each 
country according to distance and facility of communication, they 
export or receive the consignments of bullion. Having agents or 
correspondents in nearly all the continental capitals, when the stock 
of commercial bills is exhausted, they sell to the merchant, at a 
premium sufficient to cover the cost of freight, insurance, and their 
own commission, bills drawn against the byllion which they consign to 
their agent abroad. This simplest form of the Foreign Exchanges 
and the export of bullion between two countries only, is called the 
“ Direct Exchange.” 

As the remittance of bullion from some countries is often a 
difficult matter owing to various impediments, and is always an 
expensive operation, the utmost ingenuity is exercised to avoid the 
trouble and expense. Bills and drafts on a ¢hird country are often 
utilised to settle a difference between other two where the exchange 
would otherwise be unfavourable. For instance, a favourable exchange 
on France may be utilised to prevent an unfavourable exchange with 
Germany. When asettlement is made between three countries in this 
way, it is called the “ Indirect Exchange,” and when more than three 
countries are involved in the arrangement, it is called the “‘ Circuitous 
Exchange.” Tea shipped from China to New York and American 
cotton sent to Russia are nearly always paid by bills on London. 
The reason is simple. The reputation of London bankers is world- 
wide, and bills on them are always in demand and saleable anywhere. 
Russian and American houses may be quite as good, but, being less 
widely known, their bills are not so readily negotiable. 

Many provincial banks in England insist upon the bills they dis- 
count, say fora Liverpool cotton merchant drawn upon a Manchester 
manufacturer, being made payable in London, because in case of re- 
discount they are more easily negotiable. Inasimilar manner London 
has become the Clearing-house not merely for internal but also for 
international trade, and foreign bills are made payable in London, 
although the commodities may have gone from New York to St. 
Petersburg. 

Let us suppose there have been very large shipments of goods 
from London to Paris ; that Paris has exported unusual consignments 
to Vienna ; that Vienna has sent quantities of commodities beyond 
the ordinary to St. Petersburg ; and that St. Petersburg’s exports 
of wheat, timber, tar, tallow, furs and hides have been above the 
average to London. If each country was obliged to settle with its 
creditor according to the “ Direct Exchange,” London would send 
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gold to St. Petersburg, who would remit it to Vienna, who would pay 
its debts with it in Paris, who would send it back again to London. By 
means of the “ Indirect” or “Circuitous Exchange,” all this trouble, 
risk, and expense are avoided. A merchant at Berlin requests his 
debtor in London, should he find any difficulty in obtaining bills on 
Berlin, for remittance, owing either to a short supply or increased 
demand, to send him bills on several other places at specified rates 
of exchange. ° 

The difference between the value of the exports of any country 
and its imports, what is called the “ Balance of Trade,” would of itself 
be very misleading and deceptive, because there are other and impor- 
tant elements in the problem, which have to be considered. If 
you compare the exports of Great Britain for any year as given in the 
“Statistical Abstract” with the imports, you will find a “Balance of 
Trade ” amounting to many millions against this country. Were there 
no other factors in the problem it would follow that these millions 
would have to be paid by this country in gold, a physical impossibility. 
We should require either tremendously to increase our exports or 
make a corresponding reduction in the amount of our imports. If 
you turn to the exports and imports of bullion, instead of explaining 
the mystery, it rather aggravates it. 

This enormous difference is to be accounted for in a variety of ways. 
The Custom House returns of imports and the merchant’s valuation 
of his exports do not exactly represent the amounts to be received 
and paid. ‘This will be evident if you add all the exports and the 
imports of the various countries together ; they ought very nearly to 
agree, but they do not. In most cases you have to add freight and 
insurance, merchants’ profit, and bankers’ and brokers’ commissions. 
Again, England is the chief ocean carrier for the world’s products, 
and the bulk of the freights and insurance premiums of the trade 
between other countries are remitted to shipowners and underwriters 
in England. 

3y far the largest portion of this difference consists of interest 
on foreign government securities and dividends on other investments 
abroad, periodically remitted to the fortunate possessors in England. 
Every English banker is familiar with the enormous amount of 
coupons on foreign government bonds and dividends on railway and 
other securities abroad payable during every month of the year, and 
held either by the banks themselves or collected for their customers. 
The amount of these has been estimated by Mr. Giffen, several years 
ago, at £400,000,000 of capital, and it is being annually increased. 
When the foreign government debts and other investments abroad 
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were contracted or purchased, and the money or the goods they 
represented were exported, these transactions tended to make the 
exchanges unfavourable to England and may have caused the export 
of bullion, for paper securities only were received in exchange at the 
time ; but at stated intervals ever since, until the debt is repaid, 
the interest or the dividends form a heavy item in the exchanges in 
our favour tending to the importation of bullion. 

A small item comparatively may here be mentioned, although the 
total must be something considerable, which tells on the other side. 
English travellers and summer tourists all over the continent spend 
a great deal of money which affects the exchanges. The winter 
residents in the Riviera and on the sunny shores of the Mediterranean 
all carry away gold or circular notes from England, or, what comes 
to the same thing, draw cheques on a London or an English banker. 
America and especially Russia are said to suffer very materially in 
the same way. Not only are visitors from these countries very 
numerous, but many of them reside in Paris for considerable periods, 
and are notorious for lavish and extravagant display. As a con- 
siderable set off to this, so far as England and Scotland are concerned, 
many merchants who have spent the best part of their lives on the 
continent of Europe, in India, China, both Americas and Australasia, 
when they have made their fortune or acquired a competency, as 
age begins to tell upon them, and home sickness sets in—wishing 
“to husband out life’s taper to the close”—often transfer their 
entire capital, or at all events the interest thereon, to the old country, 
where they desire to end their days and be buried with their 
fathers. 

All these matters more or less affect the exchanges and the trans- 
mission of bullion. Anything that disturbs the balance or the equation 
of international trade affects the traffic in gold and silver. The ex- 
tension of machinery in manufactures and every new invention help 
to reduce the cost‘ of production of English goods, and the newest 
ocean steamers have immensely quickened communication. Our 
cheapened commodities create an increased demand abroad, and 
unless and until the importing country has proportionately increased 
its exports to England, if no other element intervene, the balance 
must be paid to us in gold. 

The imposition or the removal of taxation, either here in England 
or abroad, on any article in which we trade, whether of export or 
import, affects the supply or demand for it, and accordingly disturbs 
the balance of indebtedness which has to be remitted or received 
in gold or silver. These are only temporary fluctuations, until the 
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equation of international demand has been adjusted to the altered 
situation. 

With our uncertain climate a common factor in disturbing the 
international demand for commodities is a bad harvest, and the 
consequent increased importation of wheat. If the misfortune has 
occurred early in the season and the deficiency in the harvest has 
been foreseen, there may be time to help the adjustment of the dis- 
turbed balance either by an addition to our exports, especially to 
those countries from which the supply is expected, or a corresponding 
reduction in our other imports, as the purchasing power of the 
agricultural population and those dependent upon them will be greatly 
reduced. The misfortune is greatly aggravated when it unexpectedly 
occurs, in the case ofa good crop spoiled just before the in-gathering. 
It would then be nearly impossible to prevent the outflow of bullion, 
unless by sending foreign securities to be sold abroad in order to 
assist in settling the difference. A good harvest well secured pro- 
duces precisely opposite effects. 

It may seem on the surface that when a foreign government 
loan is largely applied for in this country, there must be an increased 
export of bullion. But this does not follow. Foreign government 
loans are of two kinds—the first, an addition to the existing 
National Debt, money already spent and owing to foreign bankers 
as floating loans. As a rule the public will accept lower terms for a 
permanent investment than is paid for a temporary advance from 
bankers, so that the transaction is merely a conversion in which the 
private lenders will probably take up large portions of the new public 
loan. Even when this is not so, the money if necessary does not 
go to the borrowing country—they have had their cake—but to the 
private lenders, some of whom are doubtless English firms. The 
second and more creditable system of national borrowing, because 
remunerative, is for the purpose of helping to develop the dormant 
resources of a poor country, by the making of railways, the erection 
of factories, and the working of mines. In this case the bulk of the 
money is spent in plant and machinery probably provided by 
England, insured in London, and exported in English ships. 

Many other private investments abroad, held by English owners, 
are of a similar character, and very slightly, if at all, affect the trans- 
port of bullion. There is an indirect way in which both home and 
foreign investments affect the international exchanges and the 
movement of bullion. The sudden transfer in any country of large 
amounts of floating capital into permanent investments, say railways, 
factories, mines and ships, reduces in a very material way the amount 
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in the hands of bankers available for loan purposes, what is incorrectly 
called the “ Money Market.” Unless the change is slow and gradual, 
there will be a scarcity of loanable capital at the very time that, 
owing to the circumstances indicated, the demand for it has increased. 
The result will be that the rate of interest will rise in proportion to 
the pressure, until a sufficient amount of gold is attracted from abroad 
in order to earn the higher rate, and thus the gap is filled. 

When gold leaves the mines, whatever may be its temporary 
destination, it eventually finds its way, like any other commodity, to 
the place that wants it most, and is willing to pay the best price for 
it. The quantity of gold required in any country depends upon a 
variety of considerations. In Scotland the use of gold is economised 
toa minimum. But for the stray sovereigns brought by tourists and 
sportsmen, gold would never be seen outside the stock, amounting to 
several millions, kept ‘by the banks at their head offices, as statutory 
provision for their note circulation and other liabilities. With the 
exception of silver and bronze tokens, the monetary circulation 
consists entirely of bank notes, of which 66 per cent. are for £1. 
Were these small notes abolished, and Scotland placed upon the 
English level, 47,000,000 more gold would be necessary to conduct 
its present business, and two out of every three of its numerous 
branch banks would have to shut up. 

Unlike the banks in Scotland, London and provincial banks 
do not keep more gold than is actually necessary for till-money. 
Country banks keep their reserves with their London agents, and 
London bankers in turn keep their surplus cash at the Bank of 
England. The result is, what many deprecate, that with the exception 
of the gold in the pockets of the public, amounting to several 
millions, but at present quite unavailable for banking or internation: 
purposes, the stock of gold at the Bank of England is substanually 
the only bullion reserve held against the entire note circulation of 
the country, as well as the immense total of our banking and com- 
mercial liabilities. 

When the Bank of England directors find their stock of gold 
from whatever cause being reduced, the only effective remedy by 
which to restrict advances and discounts, to check the export 
of gold, as well as to induce its return from abroad, is to raise 
the rate of interest. By raising the rate the higher price of credit 
and the greater difficulty in obtaining it will restrain imports. By 
this means, if an adverse balance of trade has been the origin of the 
trouble, the equilibrium is gradually restored. When the rate 
is low, holders of English bills'abroad often send them to London 
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to be discounted long before they are due, taking the price in 
gold. In order to avoid the advanced rate they keep those bills, in 
hope of its being lowered, until maturity, and thus postpone ship- 
ments of gold, possibly for months, giving time for other causes 
to intervene. 

Great superstition exists as to the power of the Bank of England 
to fix the rate of interest and its alleged responsibility for the frequent 
fluctuations. This power simply consists in the Bank being the 
leading and the largest dealer in credit or loanable capital. If the 
Bank was foolish enough to pitch its rate too high, the penalty would 
soon follow of its loan and discount business leaving it for the 
cheaper market outside. On the other hand, if the Bank rate was 
fixed too low, its stock for loans would soon be exhausted, after 
which the other banks would be able to command their own price. 
The real basis upon which the guiding influence of the Bank rate 
rests, and makes it a power felt all round the world, is the extent of 
its resources, and a purely voluntary tribute to the accuracy of its 
information, its reputation for general wisdom and careful manage- 
ment during several centuries. 

When the commercial pressure sets in that usually precedes panic, 
whatever may be the origin, there is great strain upon the resources of 
allthe banks. Foreigners having money in London get frightened, and 
withdraw itin gold. Timid depositors hoard the cash they fear to lose. 
Borrowers, desiring to avoid the expected higher rate of discount, ask 
for loans long before they want them, and help to create and to aggra- 
vate the very crisis they dread. Country banks feel the pressure most, 
probably because they deal with a more credulous and easily-frightened 
portion of the community. All banks, in order to be prepared for such 
an emergency, keep a larger stock of cash, and lessen or withdraw 
their balances at the Bank of England. For the same reason, 
provincial banks withdraw their deposits with bill brokers and finance 
companies, and the bulk of their balances with their London agents, 
all of which comes eventually from the Bank of England. 

The result of all this, as well as of the numerous securities sold to 
obtain cash, is that the next Bank of England return shows a largely 
diminished available balance, which, read by the ignorant and the 
timid, adds fresh fuel to the flame, although a single sovereign may 
have not left the country. The country as a whole may be financially 
as sound and as strong as ever, but the accustomed proof is entirely 
wanting. The Bank return has ceased to be a guide, and is, on the 
contrary, quite misleading. The country’s cash reserves, instead of 
being accumulated as at ordinary times in one spot, are none the less 
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available for all banking and commercial purposes because now 
distributed at various points where pressure is expected. 

To make this clear, we have only to suppose, what has often 
been strongly recommended, that country banks should keep all their 
reserves at their head-quarters, and the London bankers cease to keep 
their cash balances at the Bank of England. The next return after the 
alteration would show a large reduction in the Bank’s reserve of gold, 
and a corresponding decrease in the amount of its private deposits 
‘There would not be a single coin less in the country quite as available 
for every operation of internal or international exchange. The Bank 
of England reserve would cease to be worth publishing, as it would 
then be worse than no guide to the state of credit or the stock of 
gold throughout the country. 

There is a curious movement of gold, more provincial than 
international, twice a year to Scotland. Deposit banking is very 
widespread in Scotland, but owing to the unfamiliarity in certain 
parts of the country with the use of cheques, at the half-yearly 
terms when rents and other periodical payments are made there is a 
large expansion of the bank-note circulation. In order to comply 
with Peel’s Act of 1845, large amounts of gold are sent in boxes from 
the Bank of England to Edinburgh and Glasgow, where they remain 
unopened for a few weeks until the surplus notes return, when they 
are sent back to London—of no more use than if they contained not 
bullion but bricks. The extra circulation of notes is no real addition 
to the liabilities of the Scottish banks, for there is a corresponding 
reduction in the amount of their deposits. The only cases where 
coin might possibly be required are those of absentee landlords resi- 
dent in England or abroad, for whom the money would be wanted 
not in Scotland but in London. 

When jewellers melt sovereigns for trade purposes, they are 
careful to select new and heavy ones. Similarly, as the value of the 
sovereign abroad is simply its weight as bullion, exporters secure the 
fullest weighted ones, proving the truth of Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
maxim that “good money is displaced by bad.” It does seem 
absurd that this country should at great expense manufacture money 
free of charge, to be melted or circulated abroad. An export duty 
on sovereigns over a certain amount, as distinguished from bullion, 
sufficient to cover the cost of minting, would effectually stop this con- 
tinuous waste. This would not of course apply to our own Colonies, 
many of whose sovereigns largely circulate among ourselves. 

The quarterly pressure on the Bank stock of gold in payment of 
the Government dividends scarcely affects international movements, 
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as very little, if any, of our National Debt is held by foreigners, and 
is of too normal a character to require more than mentioning. What 
is called the “ Autumnal pressure” is mostly internal and owing to 
causes not difficult to distinguish, especially the considerable sums spent 
in annual holiday making at home and abroad. The agricultural popu- 
lation having realised the bulk of their harvest, and sold numbers of 
their sheep and cattle, pay their rents and the local tradesmen whose 
accounts have been running during the year. Trade generally, having 
languished during the end of the summer, when so many are absent 
on pleasure, begins to revive with a bound, and thus makes more 
show than if it grew more gradually. All these causes, along with 
others less important, acting concurrently, create a considerable 
demand for money, as well as assisting in its circulation. 

There ought to be some great moral and political advantage 
gained by War, because, from an economic point of view, it is nothing 
but loss. Loss of the life and treasure expended in its prosecution, 
so much wasted of the labour and skill and wealth of a country, or, 
what comes to the same thing, so much added to its National Debt. 
Doctors flourish in times of epidemic, and lawyers prosper when 
litigation abounds ; so there are a few departments of trade, such as 
transport and armaments, and those who furnish the equipment of an 
army in the field, that receive a temporary and artificial stimulus when 
War breaks out, which the unthinking superficially mistake for 
commercial prosperity. 

Take the case of our War with Russia in 1854, which added 
so many millions to our National Debt, heavy enough already in 
all conscience. How was the cost of this War provided? What- 
ever be the method of settlement, the money has always to be 
paid at once. There are four channels through which the money 
may come :—1st, from the sum annually set aside to extend, to 
repair, or to replace permanent capital invested in buildings and 
machinery; 2nd, from the wages fund by which our artisans, &c., 
are paid, which means the abandonment of projected undertakings, 
or the curtailment of those in hand by reducing the staff, or working 
short time ; 3rd, a very possible but doubtful share from the sale of 
foreign securities which yield a high rate of interest abroad, by English 
holders, the proceeds being invested in the low-rated new British loan; 
4th, there must be a large reduction in the loanable capital of the 
country which forms the banker’s stock-in-trade. Previous tothe War 
the rate of interest had been so unusually low as 2 per cent., but the 
mere rumour of War was quite sufficient to raise it rapidly to 8} per 
cent. This must have attracted a large quantity of gold from abroad. 
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With regard to other countries at War, a rise in the rate does not 
always secure the importation of gold. There is the risk in transit, 
of blockade, interrupted communications, and of capture. A cam- 
paign may end in disaster, and there is always the possibility of 
financial failure following upon military defeat. When two countries 
having large trade with each other are foolish enough to go to War, 
all these evils are aggravated ; supplies can only be got by indirect 
methods and roundabout routes, and the financial operations are 
conducted at great cost through third parties, who take heavy toll for 
their share of the risk. 

During the Franco-German War large amounts of money were 
transmitted to London, not so much for investment as for safe 
keeping, but no sooner was the War over than the money was 
recalled. Money of this kind may prove to be a treacherous 
trap to venturesome bankers, who use it even for temporary invest- 
ment, because at any moment the scare may cease and the deposits 
are immediately withdrawn. 

Another important commercial result of War is that the tem- 
porary closing of one market is often the means of permanently 
opening many. Previous to the Crimean War the bulk of our im- 
ported breadstuffs came from the ports on the Black Sea and the 
Baltic. The effective blockade by our fleet stopped that source of 
supply. Wheat, which, previous to the war, sold as low as 36s., rose 
rapidly to 80s. This high price induced America and Australia, 
India and Egypt, to increase their supplies, so that we are no longer 
dependent for the staff of life on a single market or country. 
Similarly, the Civil War in America caused a cotton famine in 
Lancashire, and the closing of most of the mills. The immensely 
enhanced price of cotton enabled the experiment of its growth to be 
favourably tried in Egypt and India, with such conspicuous and per- 
manent success. These and other sudden and unexpected changes in 
the course of trade, until the equilibrium of exports and imports had 
time to become adjusted, caused large balances of indebtedness in 
favour of these countries, which must have been paid in silver or gold. 

When War has been prolonged in any country, and the resources 
of the National Exchequer are exhausted, and bankers are becoming 
chary of lending any more on such slippery security, few countries 
have been able to resist the temptation at one time or another of that 
easy but most mischievous and costly of all methods of borrowing, the 
unlimited issue of an inconvertible paper currency. Take the recent 
and well-known case of the Civil War in America. Owing to the 
blockade of the Southern ports by the Northern fleet—the cotton bales 
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were rotting for want of a market—and the damage done by the 
“ Alabama” and other Confederate cruisers on the Northern ships, 
international trade with America could only be carried on under 
great difficulties. Internal industries, owing to the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, and the withdrawal from their ordinary employ- 
ment of so many thousands of men, were practically at a standstill. 
And yet those immense armies had to be fed, and clothed, and 
equipped with armaments. How was all this expense to be paid for ? 
All gold had already left the country to pay the foreign creditors, 
who would not look at the greenbacks. With every fresh issue the 
paper prices of commodities rose. ‘The high premium on gold 
exactly represented the depreciation of the inconvertible paper 
currency. Even in those cases where the premium on gold, as well as 
its exportation, has been forbidden, the hard fact remains the same. 
If the gold has not already left the country, it is withdrawn from 
circulation and hoarded until happier times return. 

Among the blessings of peace comes the resumption of specie 
payments, when all the evil results we have indicated are reversed. 
There is an accumulated flood of commodities waiting and ready for 
exportation, and the imports are at first limited by caution, leaving 
a credit balance to be taken in gold. As gold gradually returns 
the discredited greenbacks are withdrawn, the inflated paper prices 
drop to their normal level, and the premium on gold disappears. 

A great deal of unprofitable controversy has been carried on both 
here in England and abroad, for some years now, on what is called 
the “ Silver Question.” Whether we assign the result to the action 
of natural causes or to political or national movements, it has very 
seriously affected the commercial movements of gold and silver. 
The key to the position lies in the following figures, taken from the 
report of the recent Currency Commission, which show the enor- 
mous rise in the production of silver from the mines for two periods, 
with the value in sterling: 

Annual average 1851-5 886,115 kilogrammes = £ 8,019,350 

- 1881-5 2,861,709 9 = 21,438,000 
This tremendous increase both in quantity and in value, notwith- 
standing the depreciation, could hardly happen without seriously 
affecting the price of commodities in those countries where silver was 
the standard of value. Gold and silver as commodities are liable to 
fluctuation according to the supply and demand in the metal market. 
But as money, being the standard of value by which the prices of all 
other articles are measured, every variation in the value of gold or 
silver is popularly known as a general rise or fall in prices. Many 
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affirm the mischief really began in 1873, when the German Govern- 
ment demonetised silver to the value of £28,000,0c0 at prices 
varying from 59;%;@. to 50d. an ounce. Very little has been sold 
since 1879, owing probably to the increasing fall. 

Up to 1873 both gold and silver were freely coined in America 
as legal tender at the ratio of sixteen to one. At that date gold 
became legal tender for all sums over five dollars. From 1878 to 
1888 the Bland or Alison Act restored silver as legal tender, unless 
contracts otherwise specified, and coining at the rate of two million 
dollars a month. 

From 1865 to 1873 the States composing the Latin Union-— 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece—coined silver with- 
out limit, which became legal tender; but in 1874 silver coinage was 
limited, and in 1878 suspended. 

In 1881-83 a foreign loan of £ 16,000,000, mostly gold, enabled 
Italy to resume specie payments. 

In 1875 the Netherlands adopted the gold standard, and in 1876 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark followed suit. 

This is a very bare and bald statement of most of the facts of the 
case. At the very time the production of silver from the mines had 
so enormously increased, owing to the action of the above States, 
the demand was thus seriously diminished. And conversely, when 
the demand for gold had grown in order to take the place of silver, 
the rate of its production was diminished. 

Now, if it be political or national action, as so many think, that 
has created the evil of depreciation of silver, let those same nations 
retrace their steps and undo it. We in England had no hand in bring- 
ing the mischief about; why should our standard be tampered with to 
provide a fanciful and delusive cure? On the other hand, if these 
results, as can be proved, are the inevitable action of natural forces, 
the sooner all concerned accept the situation, the better ; fighting 
against nature is a very hopeless task. 

In 1847, when the Californian mines, and in 1851, when the 
Australian mines, added immensely to the world’s stock of gold, no 
one doubted but that the value of gold as measured by the price of 
commodities was considerably depreciated. But it was very difficult, 
if not impossible, among so many conflicting causes, to tell how far the 
depreciation had gone. It was one of those problems in which every 
factor was variable, every principle elastic, and every rule had many 
exceptions. There was ample scope for doubt and little room for dog- 
matism. Unfortunately this variation cannot be equally distributed 
aver the entire community, The debtor in this case profited at his 
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creditor’s expense. The loss was mainly borne by those classes who 
live in leisure and luxury, “who toil not neither do they spin,” 
enjoying the wealth they have inherited from their industrious or 
rapacious ancestors. ‘The gain was reaped by the energetic, enter- 
prising, and skilful among the trading and commercial classes. 

The present appreciation of gold, though as yet slight, is probably 
growing, and will have exactly opposite effects. It is now the creditors’ 
turn to profit, and “the toilers and the spinners ” will have to pay for 
the benefit of the wealthy and luxurious. Noamount of forethought 
or sagacity can avert either depreciation or appreciation in the 
standard of value, when they arise from natural and not artificial 
causes. They are calamities that must be borne with patience, like 
bad weather and the east wind. 

Our chief interest in the “ Silver Question” is the manner and 
degree in which it affects the commerce and the people of India. 
There can be no doubt that when the silver depreciation began and was 
in progress, substantial losses must have occurred from not knowing 
how far it might go, aggravated in the case of many merchants and 
Indian banks by the vain hope that their investments in rupee paper 
would speedily recover. It must be remembered that loss by 
exchange only affects trade when the fluctuations occur between the 
making and the completion ofa bargain. When the change from being 
temporary assumes a more or less permanent form it can always be 
adjusted and allowed for without loss, except by the blind and stupid. 
Even when loss by exchange was unavoidable it was counterbalanced 
by a corresponding profit by those merchants who exported as well 
as imported. 

When the price of silver began to fall, it was confidently expected 
that the increased supply from the mines, and the portion released by 
demonetisation, would speedily find their way to India, where, strange 
to tell, silver continues to maintain its previous purchasing power. 
This would doubtless have happened but for the fact that other com- 
modities required in India had fallen quite as much, in some cases 
more. 

The loss to India by exchange is notcommercial but political. Not 
as traders and producers butas tax-payers the people of India have to 
bear the heavy burden. The Indian exports are always largely in excess 
of the imports, and but for the large and growing Government drawings 
upon the Indian Council to provide in gold the heavy home charges, 
the interest on the Indian debt, and the dividends on the Government 
railways, the present large shipments of bullion, chiefly silver, would 
be larger still, According to Mr. O’Conor’s official report on the 
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Trade of India, just published, the annual average Government 
drawings on India during the last ten years, which were sold in 
London for gold and collected in India in silver, reached the 
enormous sum of £14,744,356. 

Notwithstanding this sum which the Indian people have to pay 
fur the benefits of English Government, to which has to be added 
nearly one-third for loss by exchange, according to the valuable 
circulars of Messrs. Page & Gwyther, the annual average during the 
last ten years, 1879-88, of gold and silver imported to the East, 
including China and Japan, amounted to £ 13,212,703. This amount 
included shipments from San Francisco, chiefly bar silver and Mexican 
dollars, a favourite coin in the East. Mr. O’Conor estimates that 
from 1834-88, India alone has absorbed of the precious metals, 
mostly silver, the fabulous sum of £442,000,000. 

It has long been a puzzle to economists what India, China, and 
Japan can have done with such vast quantities of gold and silver, 
which never by any accident return. Indian jewellery and oriental 
magnificence of costume, and fondness for gaudy display, will 
doubtless account for a considerable portion, but as no great quantity 
is found in circulation as coin, the only remaining alternative is the 
assumption, born of imagination rather than information, that it must 
be hoarded. 

It has previously been stated how much Indian commerce has 
benefited by disturbance in the trade of other countries, and it is ample 
evidence of the enterprise and skill, when well-directed, of the Indian 
people, that each temporary advantage has been turned into a per- 
manent gain. The Crimean War facilitated the growth of wheat, 
and the American Civil War the introduction of cotton. Jute and 
cotton factories are now carried on with conspicuous success, owing 
to the cheapness and quality of native labour, and the nearness of 
the Eastern markets, saving double carriage and delay. Coffee and 
especially tea-planting are of comparatively recent growth, yet the 
produce now forms an important item in Indian trade. 

The peace, security, and growing prosperity enjoyed by the Indian 
people will, it is to be hoped, reconcile them to some of the un- 
questionable drawbacks of the Government of India. The heavy 
debt so largely incurred with no remunerative return, without their 
knowledge or consent, and paid for in the expensive coinage of a 
foreign country, must be galling to the large and increasing number of 
Indians now educated in the cherished principles of English liberty 
and self-government. By acautious development of self-government, 
beginning from below and growing gradually upwards; by the 
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increased employment of their own people in every government post 
for which their talents entitle them, men who will not leave the country 
with a handsome pension after a few years’ service, but will live and die 
among their own people, not merely will great economy and less grind- 
ing taxation result, but a feeling of justice and contentment will spread 
wide among that submissive people, leaving them proof against the 
wiles of secret conspiracy and open sedition ; binding them to the 
English people, not by the brittle bonds of conquest and coercion, 
but knit together by the gentler, sweeter and more durable ties of 
enlightened self-interest and mutual respect. 

We have now briefly considered all the most important causes 
that affect the international transport of gold and silver. We have 
seen that the basis of trade between nations, though expressed in 
various forms of money, is in substance Barter, commodities for 
commodities, and that the balance of indebtedness only is paid in 
bullion or coin. That the costly shipment of gold and silver is often 
avoided by the introduction of the debts of a third or of several other 
countries, into a single circuitous settlement. That owing to the 
immense resources and the long established reputation of London, it 
has become a centre for settlement, or a kind of Clearing-house 
capital for international transactions, quite apart from those directly 
related to itself. We are daily familiar with the fact that our internal 
trade is carried on by credit documents of various sorts, and that coin is 
only used for the small change and retail business of everyday life. 
Similarly, the transport of bullion in international commerce settles 
simply occasional and accidental differences, and supplies temporary 
deficiencies in the Loan markets of the world, until other and more 
permanent causes have time to tell. Money, after all, is but the oil 
in the commercial machinery, which enables it to go smoothly 
without jar or creaking, furnishing the maximum of freedom with 
the minimum of friction. 

The increased demand for gold which followed the partial de- 
monetisation of silver would have been more severely felt but for the 
greater banking facilities and other economic arrangements both in 
England and abroad ; in the increased use of cheques, postal orders, 
and other credit documents, banker’s and telegraphic transfers ; the 
extension of banking and the Clearing-house system on the continent 
of Europe. The daily average at the London Clearing-house for 1888 
amounted to £22,250,000. If these transactions for a single day 
were settled in coin, it would require 175 tons of gold or 2,781 tons 
of silver ; whilst probably the documents actually used did not weigh 


more than a hundredweight. 
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Much of the gold and silver that comes to London has:no direct 
connection with the Balance of Trade, and only an accidental and 
temporary influence on the Loan market. They come here simply to 
be kept like goods warehoused at the London and Liverpool docks 
waiting a market, as the most suitable centre from which they may be 
readily sent to any part of the world where they may be most wanted, 
and will fetch the highest price. The Bank of England is bound by 
its Charter to buy gold at £3. 175. 9@. per oz., however large its 
stock on hand may be, and is obliged to sell at 43. 175. 10}¢., how- 
ever ill it may be able to spare it. 

All Foreign and Colonial banks of any pretension have their offices, 
or agents, or correspondents in London, on whom they constantly 
draw. In times of National disturbance or political discontent, Wars 
or rumours of War, foreign money flocks to London for safe-keeping, 
and while it earns some -shentin. a it can always be got back 
at any time, as in London gold is the only legal tender. Elsewhere 
this is not so. In France, Germany, and the United States, where 
the double standard prevails, as they have the option of paying in 
silver, you can never be sure of getting gold. Pressure is put on 
bankers in Germany to prevent the export of gold, and advances are 
made at special rates on condition that the loans are repaid by 
remittances of gold from abroad. For the same purpose a charge is 
made on bar-gold in France when required for export. 

This accumulation of capital in London, gathered from all 
quarters of the globe to provide for international affairs, has the ad- 
vantage of credit and loans being usually cheaper there than elsewhere, 
but what is erroneously called the ‘“‘ Money Market” is at the same 
time liable to greater and more frequent fluctuations owing to sudden 
withdrawals. When any country has a sufficient supply of gold for 
currency purposes and an ample reserve against banking liabilities, so 
that credit is cheap, any further imports of bullion are not an advantage, 
but rather the reverse. It lowers the rate of interest, and prices of 
commodities tend to fall ; exports are accordingly encouraged and 
reckless over-trading and speculation stimulated ; all the seeds are 
then sown that blossom out into that dreaded period when com- 
mercial pressure developes into blind panic, when good and bad go 
down together. 

This acknowledged prestige and profit of London banking bring 
along with them increased responsibility. The narrower the margin 
of actual gold upon which the enormous structure of National credit 
and banking liabilities rests, the wider the scope for suspicion and 
distrust the greater the danger of disturbance, and the louder the 
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call to bankers and merchants to exercise the utmost prudence and 
sagacity. The delicate and sensitive mechanism called “(Credit ” 
should have all its parts firmly knit together, not a single screw loose ; 
it should be worked and watched by all hands with increasing care ; 
every precaution being taken that experience and wisdom can suggest 
to prevent over-pressure and needless strain. 

London occupies a position in the commercial world similar to 
the function of the heart in the physical frame ; any disorder or un- 
soundness there works speedy and world-wide mischief. 


B. D. MACKENZIE. 
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BIRDS, BEASTS, FISHES, INSECTS, 
REPTILES, 
AND A WOMANS THOUGHTS ABOUT THEM. 


IRSTLY, birds. A propos of birds, roughly speaking, it seems to 

me that there have been throughout this nineteenth century 

two schools of poetry in England—that of Wordsworth and that of 

Shelley ; that all poets now living among us are followers of the one 

or of the other; and that what is the style of each poet may be seen 
by comparing the poems of both on a dird, “ The Skylark.” 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 


So Shelley sings. 
Ethereal minstrel, pilgrim of the sky ! 


So Wordsworth—pens. 
The differ o’ t! 

Birds ! Poets! I have a theory about them, and it is this: that 
every bird is one part poet, and that every poet is one part bird. 
The one part bird in Shelley was lark, and the one part bird in 
Wordsworth was owl ; and in Cowper the one part bird was dove. 
“QO, had I the wings of a dove!” he sang; and the wings of a dove 
God gave him. 

The one part bird in Milton was eagle. The one part bird in 
Pope was cock-sparrow. 

This becomes catalogue style. I pass from birds to beasts. 

I don’t know why people talk of dumb beasts. There are two 
sorts of animal creatures which indeed are dumb, or have voices so 
very low-pitched that we cannot hear them. They are fishes and 
worms. But all others have voices audible enough. Take only cats. 
Talking of cats, have you noticed that people always love or hate 
them? There is no medium. Folks may “like” dogs, may 
“respect” them (the latter is my case, and is combined—a not 
uncommon circumstance, I believe, in the case of this feeling—with 


intense dislike) ; folks may have all sorts of feelings, and shades of 
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feelings, towards dogs; but, as regards cats, humanity may really be 
divided into those that love them and those that hate them. J 
love them; the odds are that you hate them, that your next-door 
neighbour loves them ; his next-door neighbour loves them ; the man 
next door to him hates them, and so on. Anyone doubting this 
need only send a card the round of his neighbourhood, having on it, 
“ Kindly state your feelings regarding cats.” If he do not receive 
it back filled up with “love them;” “hate them ;” “love them ;” 
“hate them;” “hate them,” I, as persons regardless of grammar 
say, shall be very surprised. 

In the case of dogs, the card would be quite differently filled up. 
The answers would vary hopelessly: “like them;” “rather like 
them ;” “like them very much;” “so fear hydrophobia;” “love 
them;” “can’t endure them;” “adore King Charleys;” “like a 
mastiff;” “can’t stand terriers;” “like greyhounds;” “like fox- 
hounds ;” “doat on spaniels;” “want a pup;” “love those little 
silky things with ears in their eyes.” So on, on, abusive, laudatory, 
and incoherent answers, ad infinitum. 

To return to cats. I read the other day a poem which struck me 
as exquisitely dainty, and which told of the love of a boy for a kitten. 
The writer of it was a young girl. I translate it from the German: 


Young Robin for his pastime kept 
A little snow-white kitten ; 

To see how daintily it stept, 
You could not but be smitten. 


Its flashing eyes, all folks agreed, 
You loved on merely seeing ; 

The boy and kitten were indeed 
One heart, one soul, one being. 


Once on his heart the dear thing lay, 
He bent to kiss it sleeping ; 

Alack, a claw him pierced straightway, 
And left him torn and weeping. 


Poor Robin sobs aloud, ‘* Oh, me! 
The little soft deceiver ! 

Her sparkling eyes how could I see 
And love not and believe her?” 


Whist, foolish lad ! ’tis very clear 
That kittens must have pastime. 

You're scratch’d indeed—bend low your ear— 
The first time be the /ast time. 


Though not very creditable to Puss, that is the very prettiest poem 
I ever read about her. Poets have a prejudice against cats, just as 
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they have a prejudice against pigs ; though, as I once heard an Irish- 
man say, “They make much of a baste called Pigasus.” Never mind, 
grunters ; the proverb-makers—and they are older than the poets 
—have not overlooked you, as is shown by many a time-old saying, 
such as “ to buy a pig in a poke,” “ to have a wrong sow by the ear,” 
to make—or rather try to make—“a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
The French have a proverb—“ Quand un porc réve c’est du dréche.” 
That is libellous. We have no knowledge at all on the subject 
of pigs’ dreams. Had we the slightest knowledge of pigs’ characters 
we should not use—and misuse—the word “ piggish” as we do, 
A mean act is frequently described as piggish, whereas no pig was 
ever guilty of meanness. A dog sometimes is; but then—as dog- 
owners say—dogs are so human. 

There must be something radically wrong in the way zoology is 
taught. A London child some time ago wrote the following as 
embodying all that she knew on the subject of rabbits: “ These are 
little hares, used for curry and stew, and cheaper.” A friend of the 
child in flippant language declares that the account is not “ half bad,” 
that a London child cannot be supposed to know what a living 
rabbit is like, that it has two lovely black eyes and would be graceful 
if it could a longer tail unfold. 

Poor little Londoners! Well, they have always dogs among 
them ; see them, hear them, read about them. Literature, like life, 
is only too full of them. What other lower animal figures as hero in 
fiction? Place au chien! “ Rab—and his Friends.” A man once 
said to me that in nothing did woman’s lack of accuracy show itself 
more than in her mode of using, when speaking of animals, terms 
generic rather than distinctive ; that whereas a man would speak of 
a mastiff, a greyhound, a terrier, a spaniel, a woman invariably spoke 
of a dog. Men always run away with notions. Do not they do 
precisely the same thing in speaking of—well, clothes? Where a 
woman, in allusion to her head-gear, speaks of her toque, her tam 0’ 
shanter, her felt, her chip, her straw, her crinoline, her Rembrandt, 
her Gainsborough, her Wagner, her sailor, her coal-scuttle, her 
chocolate, her crushed-strawberry, her cardinal, her velvet, her silk, 
her pongee, her waterproof, her flap, her cap, her turban, her turn- 
down, her turn-up, her morning, her afternoon, her mavketing, her 
visiting, her church, her country, her seaside, her travelling, her 
riding, her boating, her tennis—here are some forty different kinds, 
and there are some forty more —a man, though married-and-a’ for 
years, makes use of but /wo generic terms. They are “ bonnet” and 

hat,” and the odds are that he does not even use these rightly, or is 
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afraid of using them wrongly, and seeks refuge in the pitiful and 
insulting phrase, “‘ whatever you call the thing.” 

This is a digression. A still small voice reminds me that the 
subject I started with was dogs. To dogs, then, I will return. Dora 
Greenwell, in a noble poem, makes a dog tell of a doctor : 

He saw me slowly die 
In agonies acute ; 


For he was man, and I 
Was nothing but a brute. 


“He was man.” What a blow is there given ! 

I think it is Addison who tells of a bitch that was opened for 
science sake, and, as she lay writhing in exquisite torture, the analyst 
(what are analysts made of?) offered her one of her young ones, and 
it she straightway “fell a-licking.” The old, old wonderful story! 
What is like motherhood, world without end ? 

I wish I knew more about horses, I know one cab-horse well. 
He belongs to a stand that belongs to my street; and such a cab- 
horse, I am convinced, was never before. He is always glossy and 
sleek, and carries his head as if money were bid for him, and stamps 
and champs (like a “steed” !), and cocks his ears, and switches his 
tail, and has the prettiest steps imaginable. When I look at him I 
feel quite sure that body and soul of him are full of oats and sugar ; 
which explains why he holds up his head and his haunches, why his 
tail grows thick and his mane grows long, and you say to yourself 
that if Disraeli had seen him he would have called him a “ barb,” and 
if Dan Chaucer had seen him he would have called him “ an horsely 
horse to ben a prize-horse able.” For Dan Chaucer has that adjective 
“horsely,” and we want it, indeed, quite as much as we want manly. 
What should we do without the horses in literature? What would 
Don Quixote be without Rosinante? what the Vicar of Wakefield 
without the colt and Blackberry? Who would not miss the French- 
man’s horse from Shakespeare’s play of “Henry V.” ? 


A beast for Perseus. 


How dared we ever to bridle and rein this big, beautiful creature ? 
What has it done to merit leading the life we make it lead, yoked to 
our carts and our carriages? Neigh—oh! Heigho! 

Poet Heine tells what brought the mischief about. The first 
horse ate forbidden oats, he says. 

Enough about “ beasts.” “Fishes” come next on my list. 

I once heard a little boy say that he would like to be a fish 
because it could always keep clean, and had never to be washed. He 
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was thinking, no doubt, of the soaping process, which seems to con- 
stitute to little boys the terrible feature of washing. As a wee bit 
lassie I was greatly interested in fishes. In my opinion they were by 
no means “stupid” ; for—to the smallest among them—they could 
keep their eyes open in water. I now know that, despite this 
circumstance, they must be inordinately stupid, for I learn that 
whereas the proportion of the brain of man to the rest of his body is 
about 1 to 60, the proportion in fishes is about 1 to 3,000. Let any- 
one picture to himself the 3,oooth part of a minnow, and he will 
conceive how minute may be the brain of a fish. Most of us know, 
perhaps, less about fishes than about any other animals ; witness the 
case of the British islander who paused in amazement before a basin 
of large gold-fishes as “ live red herrings.” 

“* Mute, inglorious ”—fishes have no friends. There is among usa 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, but it has not yettaken 
up the cause of the dwellers among the waves that Britannia rules. A 
mere woman, with mere woman’s brain, I ask of men, the good, the 
kind, and clever, can no way be devised for catching fish other than 
by spitting them alive? I was talking on this subject with a woman 
not long ago. She quaintly ended the conversation as she bent down 
and patted a dog at her feet, by admonishing it to gratitude in the 
words : 

“ Yes, compare your lot with theirs, old fellow. No one ever 
pats ¢hem on the back but a fishmonger.” 

There, in a nutshell, is the case of the fishes. 

A word upon “Insects.” 

There is a cobweb in my room, the sight of which makes me 
believe, in Skeat’s despite, that cobweb means cobbled web. It has 
been torn and patched again and again. Poor spider! Indeed, 
poor spiders! I have all an Irishwoman’s love for spiders. It 
saddens the Keltic heart in me to see whole families of them 
evicted—husband, and wife, and children—turned out of house and 
home, it may be in mid-winter, simply because they can’t pay rent. 
Who ever shows kindness to them? Even Goldsmith once broke a 
spider’s web twice for experiment, and (for experiment) plucked off 
aspider’s leg. Ah, dear Goldie! What harm do spiders do us that 
we should maltreat them? They do not make free with us, like flies ; 
or sting us, like wasps; or buzz about us, like bluebottles ; or get 
under our feet, like black-beetles ; or make havoc with our ward- 
robes, like moths. Moths indeed are odious—“ mouths ” Chaucer 
rightly calls them. But spiders !—quiet, work-a-day things are they, 
leading harmless lives in their castles in the air. In olden times 
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they heartened a Scottish king ; to-day they may hearten an Irish 
beggar. I once wrote a poem about a spider, but I have lost it. I 
was giving much thought to insect life at the time, and I also wrote 
a poem about a ladybird. And that I have not lost, and I like it. 
One always does like one’s own poems. This is it. 


THE LADYBIRD AND THE SUNDEW. 


A flower grew in a garden fair, 
A ladybird’s delight, 

With crimson leaves and crimson hair, 
And blossom all of white. 

Each slender hair was jewel-tipp’d, 
The flower starlike beamed ; 

My ladybird delighted sipp’d 
The sweets that from it streamed : 


Till, cloyed, her little wings she stirr’d 
To fly aloft once more ; 

But captive is the pretty bird, 
She never more will soar. 


Caught, caught ! the little lady-fly 
Lies panting on the leaf. 

There must she lie until she die ; 
Oh, ladies, joy is brief. 


My say about “ Reptiles,” and I have done. 

“They that creep and they that fly ”—the words are used by Gray 
of — the race of man ; and yet another poet tells us, ‘‘ Thou and 
the worm are brother-kind.” We take anything said by poets in good 
part. In serious prose it would be unsafe for any man to compare 
his brother toa worm. Worms are not liked, though they do a heap 
of good. No garden could exist without them ; yet all men, and 
especially all gardeners, hate them. Everything is done to make their 
lives miserable. Even the kindest among us are always treading upon 
them ; we can’t help it. We have also invented a phrase “ to worm” 
as a synonym for “to push” in the most contemptuous sense of that 
word. In Germany, where the high wisdom which we call simplicity 
still lives, the word “worm” is used in many parts of the country as 
a term of endearment, and mothers say of their little ones, “ die 
siissen Wiirmchen ”—“ the sweet wormkins.” Just fancy anyone’s 
calling an English child a “ wormkin” ! 

Not alone do worms among reptiles suffer from man’s scorn. 
Look at theslug. ‘Sluggish” and “lazy” we use as having the same 
signification, though, as every naturalist knows, the common garden 
slug does as much work any day as the common garden spade ; and 
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it works moreover week-days, and Sundays, and saint-days, and 
spring and summer, and autumn and winter, and from dawn-break 
to dark. Nor is itslow. The amount of work one slug gets through 
in an hour is quite astounding. It certainly does not bustle about like 
an ant ; but greatly mistaken are they who think that all that bustling 
about of ants means work. I have known an ant to run to and fro, 
to and fro, on a blade of grass in the sun, for the mere excitement of 
the thing, till quite exhausted. I have seen it race another ant round 
and round a pebble, till the two of them had not a leg to stand on, 
for mere sport. At this very moment, sitting as I am in acool spot in 
my garden, there is one scampering like a maniac up and down inside 
my sleeve, wasting his time and mine, and doing it only to annoy, 
because he knows it teases. Ants are distinctly overrated. If in- 
deed they do a heap of work, they make the heap very apparent, 
and lack the modesty which charms one (or, at least, charms me) in 
the ethically-interesting slug. 

Toads! Here again are estimable creatures unappreciated. “To 
toady,” forsooth, is a verb we have coined for our special use in 
Britain. They have no verb like it in France ; they have no verb 
like it in Germany. They have toads and toadies (by toadies I 
mean little toads) in both of these countries, but they do not saddle 
on them society vices. What would the fairy-tale writers do without 
toads? Listen to Andersen: “The toad thought the butterfly was 
a flower that had broken loose.” 

Did man ever have a prettier thought than that? I feel sure 
that when Andersen was a reptile he was a toad with a jewel in its 
head, and—since one day to be Andersen—a jewel in its heart. 


ELSA D’ESTERRF-KEELING. 
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BALQUHIDDER. 


OR the wandering artist in search of a happy hunting-ground— 
a quiet spot far from the haunts of busy men, where, watching 
and noting, he may put upon canvas the varying aspects of sky and 
mountain, woodland and strath, or where, inspired by tragic associa- 
tions, he may summon back to form and colour the romantic figures 
of the past, there is assuredly charm and attraction in the little High- 
land valley which holds Loch Voil. The Oban railway, it is true, 
crosses the foot of the strath at Kingshouse, only two miles away ; 
but the trains which pass there are few, and the tourists of summer 
and autumn, hastening to the well-known places of resort on the 
West Coast, do not think of invading the quiet glens by the way. 
He who comes here, therefore, with easel and palette, may hope to 
see atmospheric visions and dream fair colour-dreams for days and 
even weeks on end without other interruption than the infrequent 
passing of some shepherd or forester, or of shy crofter children 
coming home from school. 

Let him stand on the little bridge here under the wood, with the 
river below his feet flowing out between the sedgy islets of the lake, 
and let him ask himself whether the scene be not fair. 

The sun has just set, and the rugged edge of the Argyleshire 
mountains in the west rises dark against the clear pale primrose of 
the sky. Higher there in the heavens great bars of cloud are on fire 
with rosy flame, and a glory from them flushes the brown and purple 
sides of the far-ranged Braes of Balquhidder, while Loch Voil in the 
valley below gleams blue as a long Damascus blade cast among the 
shadows of the woods. Of human interest, too, if that be wanted, 
there are suggestions enough. A blue trail of smoke rising softly 
above the trees tells here and there of a cot where the evening meal 
is being prepared ; and a heap of yellow and fragrant pine chips by 
the wayside betrays the spot where some forester has been at work. 
The woodland paths, with their rich depths of shadow, seem made to 
be trod by the loitering feet of lovers; and the gentle Muse, Erato 
herself, might almost be discovered lingering in some nook by the 
still margin of the lake. 
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At all hours and seasons the landscape is full of rich and fair 
colour. The hills here flame golden with the yellow gorse in spring, 
and in autumn, like a nether cloudland, heave their purple bloom 
against the blue. Even at night, when the gathering shadows have 
begun to darken in the strath, and the virgin moon has drawn a soft 
mist-veil about her shy beauty on Ben Vorlich, the warmth of an 
afterglow lingers long on the brown shingles of the few hamlet roofs, 
and tender and mysterious greys come out upon the mountain sides. 
Happy indeed is he, painter or other, who may tarry here for a time, 
the hill air shedding its freshness on his heart, while the mountain 
walls shut out the unrest of the world, and every night there is set 
for him in the west some new and gorgeous pageantry of colour and 
light. 

Should one desire, too, to call to life again upon his canvas the 
scenes and persons of bygone days, Balquhidder can furnish him from 
its own wild and picturesque history with memories and suggestions 
enough. 

The roofless ruin of the ancient kirk of Balquhidder stands on a 
little knoll close by the hamlet at the foot of the mountains. With 
the glow of sunset falling upon its ivied gable and upon its modest 
enclosure of grass-grown graves, it appears to-day a fair and tranquil 
spot. Amid a silence scarcely broken even by the murmur of the 
mountain rivulet at hand, it seems strange to picture aught but scenes 
of peace. And peaceful and saintly enough is at least one of the 
place’s memories ; for here, under a quaintly-carved and time-worn 
stone, the Clach Aenais, rest the remains of Angus, a disciple of 
Columba, who, doubtless, in his own day brought to the strath the 
message and the arts of gentleness. But the fiery cross was wont 
too often in times gone by to speed along this quiet valley. Too 
often the little graveyard has been the gathering-place of men on 
desperate thoughts intent. And the altar of the ruined kirk itself 
once saw a deed which darkens with tragic horror the story of the 
spot. 

The dwellers of the glen in bygone days were a warrior race— 
a fact betokened by the significant emblem of a broadsword carved 
upon the stones of many of the graves about the ruined kirk. Here 
the clan Maclaurin had their home. Tradition points out, a mile to 
the east of the modern manse, the spot where they defended the 
strath in battle against the invading Buchanans from the Pass of 
Leny. And a memorial-stone in the kirkyard tells how their hamlet 
was harried, and its aged chief with the women and children slain, 
in absence of the fighting men, by a band of marauders from the 
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Dochart. But best known of all the place’s memories is the fact 
that it saw the burial of Rob Roy. Though his clan had ever been 
at feud with the Maclaurins, his grave lies here among their 
graves. Close outside the doorway of the ruined kirk, under a rude 
coffin-shaped stone, rests the dust of that Highland Ishmael. 

For many a long year in these glens, as Wordsworth says, 


The eagle he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 


Picturesque his whole life had been, and for painter and writer alike 
it remains to the present day a mine of romantic situations. Among 
these, most striking of all, perhaps, is the final scene. Surviving 
outlawry, forfeiture, and proscription, at last in his own house of 
Inverlochlarig, at the head of Loch Voil, the hot-hearted old chief 
lay dying. The members of his family were gathered about his bed, 
and to their eyes it seemed that the end had all but arrived, when 
suddenly it was announced that a foeman stood at the door desiring 
an interview. At this intelligence the flush of life came back to the 
cheek of the sinking man, his eye flashed, and he strove to raise 
himself on his couch. “Throw my plaid over me,” he said, “ and 
bring me my claymore, dirk, and pistols ; that it may never be said 
an enemy saw Macgregor unarmed.” A haughty interview it was 
which ensued, as befitted the relations of the parties—a colloquy 
worthy the last moments of “the bold Rob Roy.” When it was 
over, and the visitor had been dismissed, the old Highlander sank 
back satisfied, exclaiming, “‘ Now let the piper play ‘ Ha til mi tulidh’” 
[ ‘We return no more”] ; and while the lament was yet wailing down 
the loch he breathed his last. 

A scene somewhat similar to this in circumstance, it will be 
remembered, has been painted by Mr. Val Prinsep, in his “ Death of 
Siward the Strong.” The Highland subject, however, presents cir- 
cumstances which are absent in the latter case. 

Little good it boded, in the old days, when these pipes of the 
Macgregors were heard coming down the loch. Too often the 
strains proved the prelude to some wild spectacle of strife and flight ; 
for the sons of Alpin were ever more ready with the sword than 
with the sickle, and when aggrieved, as in truth they often had reason 
to deem themselves, their vengeance was apt to be both sharp and 
swift. To this characteristic it is that Balquhidder owes its most 
startling and dramatic memories. Descendants, as they believed 
themselves, of the Scots king Alpin, the Macgregors found their once 
wide domains narrowed as the years went on by the encroachments 
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of other races ; and again and again some frantic outburst marked 
their endeavour to regain lost ground. 

Of these attempts, perhaps the most desperate were made in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 

On a winter night of 1558 one wild and terrible scene was 
enacted in the strath. Goaded by their wrongs, and driven, it may 
be, like the wolves, by hunger, the Macgregors poured out then from 
their western fastnesses and swept the little valley. Imagination can 
picture yet the horror of the night, when the shouts of the plaided 
mountaineers broke upon the stillness, and the dark hillsides were lit 
up by the flames of clachan and homestead. But more awful and tragic 
still was the drama enacted here on a winter Sunday thirty years later. 
From far and near the members of the clan had gathered at the 
summons of their chief. A dark and significant transaction had 
taken place, and the sign-manual of the tribe was to be appended to 
it. In the dim-lit little kirk man after man of the assembly went 
forward to the altar, laid his hand upon the severed head of the 
king’s forester, Drummond-Ernoch, and swore himself a partner in 
the deed that had placed it there. 

This was the climax of the Macgregors’ desperate efforts to hold 
their own by the ancient coir a glaive, or Right of the Sword, against 
the encroachments of neighbours provided with less hazardous titles. 
By it, like Canute of old, they bade defiance to an advancing tide 
which was destined to prove too strong for them. ‘The weird and 
dreadful ceremony, known as-Clan Alpin’s Vow, has formed the 
subject of more than one vivid poem and romance ; but it has yet to 
be arranged in its native awe and gloom upon the canvas of the 
painter. 

Among the wild deeds of the succeeding years many an episode 
of thrilling interest might be found. The dark oath sworn in the 
little kirk brought retribution swift and terrible upon the Macgregors. 
Their lands were forfeited, and their nameitself was in time proscribed. 
Again and again these passes were swept with fire and sword ; com- 
missions of vengeance were granted to their neighbours on every 
side ; and the clansmen were hunted like wild deer among the hills. 
Amid such hardships and distresses the marvel is that any of the 
name escaped. Nevertheless, the “sons of Alpin” managed to sur- 
vive, active and powerful ; and more than one encroaching tribe had 
reason to remember their encounter. The clan mustered strength 
enough, in the midst of its proscription, to defeat the Colquhouns of 
Luss and all their supporters in Glenfruin ; it cost Stewart of Appin 
considerable effort at a later day to oust the clansmen from Inver- 
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nenty on the lochside here ; and Rob Roy himself, in his nephew’s 
name, led no mean following to support the Jacobite cause when 
Mar raised his standard in 1715. 

No longer now, however, does the wild ‘‘ Macgregors’ Gathering ” 
strike terror through valley and strath. No longer do fire and foray 
‘sweep ruthless down the silence of these midnight glens. And in 
the roofless ruin of the little kirk itself the rains of heaven have long 
since washed away the dark blood-traces of Clan Alpin’s Vow. 

Healed are the scar and the sorrow 
Of the feuds of a barbarous time ; 


For the spade and the plough and the harrow 
Have banished the sword from our clime. 


For painter and poet alike to-day there could be found no fitter 
spot to transcribe for a picture of Peace. 

And as the light grows dim upon the western hills, and night, 
still and solemn, descends upon the quiet scene, the stranger, step- 
ping over the dust of the foemen of long ago, sees only the candle 
shining in the window of some peasant’s cottage here and there 
among the shadows of the woods—a study in chiaroscuro. 


GEORGE EYRE-TODD 
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COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


HE January number of the Gentleman’s Magazine contained an 
article on “Costa Rica and its Resources,” in which I dealt 
at some length with cocoa, giving as much information as I could 
respecting its history and culture. To avoid repetition, therefore, I 
keep clear of much which would otherwise be in place in the present 
article. A few weeks ago I had an opportunity of visiting one of 
the largest cocoa factories in the world, that of Messrs. Cadbury 
Brothers, at Birmingham, and what I saw and heard made a deep 
impression on my mind. Under the supervision, and in great 
measure at the expense of these gentlemen, quite a town has sprung 
up in the neighbourhood of the workshops. Some of the cottages 
are little mansions, and the surrounding country is singularly beauti- 
ful and fertile ; while as for the factories it was positively delightful 
to find myself in vast ranges of buildings fitted up with the most 
perfect scientific appliances, and to observe that the proprietors had, 
while doing all in their power to manufacture the purest and best 
cocoa, not spared any expense in providing dining- and reading-rooms 
for their workpeople, and promoting in many other ways their com- 
fort and happiness. Were masters more often alive to the claims of 
their servants, we should hear of fewer strikes and disagreements, 
and both classes would gain, while the country at large would be 
benefited to a degree not easy to calculate. Just now, when the 
country is being convulsed by strikes and mutinies, and rumours of 
strikes, this is no trifling matter, and every employer whose amicable 
relations with his workpeople show that he has successfully grappled 
with the problem, deserves unqualified praise. 

The literature of cocoa is not without curious features: it is so 
extensive that it would astonish the uninitiated. A singular and 
sufficiently quaint treatise, entitled ‘‘ Chocolata Inda ; opusculum de 
qualitate et natura Chocolate: authore Antonio Colmenero de 
Ledesma,” seems to have been originally written in Spanish, and 
then done into Latin by Marcus Aurelius Severinus, and to have 
been printed at Neuenberg in 1644. Another little work, by Philip 
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Sylvester Dufour, called “A New and Curious Treatise on Coffee, 
on Tea, and on Chocolate,” was printed at Lyons by John Baptiste 
Deville in 1688. The latter is one of those quaint, pedantic, and 
oppressively tedious books in which our ancestors thought they saw 
infinite learning and wit, but which we find so insufferably dull and 
heavy that only a few irrepressible bookworms can summon patience 
to go through them. For instance, part of the book purports to be 
a dialogue between a physician, an Indian, and a bourgeois; the 
physician commences thus learnedly and pleasantly : “There is a 
beverage called chocolate, of which great quantities are used in the 
Indies and in Spain, which they. reckon medicinal and of which it is 
our present intention to discuss the virtues.” Hereupon the Indian 
continues: “It is made of the fruit of certain trees, which are found 
in New Spain”—the Spanish Main that is. “Their leaves are like 
those of orange trees, but slightly larger ; their fruit resembles a 
large streaked cucumber, or one furrowed and rough; it is full of 
seeds which are called cacao, or small almonds, of which some are 
smaller than others, and, according to their size, they are divided in 
the country of their growth into four sorts. They plant the smallest 
cacao trees under the shadow of other trees to prevent the extreme 
ardour of the sun from burning and drying them up. The cacao 
seeds are at present in very great demand above all other articles of 
merchandise, because they serve as money, and because they are 
used as a beverage so famous that it is called chocolate.” And so 
on for many pages, more quaint than interesting ; but at a time when 
foreign travel was very rare, more instructive than it is to us. Our 
modern literary style is vastly easier and more graceful, and we have 
to count on our readers being well posted up in almost every subject, 
so that medieval treatises strike us as a strange medley of diffuse- 
ness, pedantry, and childish simplicity ; but written as those books 
were, for an audience less well informed than any which modern 
writers address, they received more respectful attention than our age 
would extend to them. 

Another curious little book, scarcely more instructive and 
valuable than those already mentioned, was entitled, “ The Natural 
History of Chocolate, being a distinct and particular account of the 
cocoa tree, its growth and culture, and the preparation, excellent 
properties, and medicinal value of its fruit ; wherein the errors of 
those who have wrote upon this subject are discover’d, the best way 
of making chocolate is explain’d, and several uncommon medicines 
drawn from it are communicated.” Translated from the !ast edition 
of the French by R. Brookes, M.D. The preface is couched in that 
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pretentious and ponderous fashion in favour in 1730. It commences 
as follows: 

“ If the merit of a natural history depends upon the truth of the 
facts which are brought to support it, then an unprejudiced eye- 
witness is more proper to write it than any other person, and I dare 
even flatter myself that this will not be disagreeable to the public, 
notwithstanding its resemblance to the particular treatises of Col- 
menero, Dufour, and several others, who have wrote upon the same 
subject. Upon examination so great a difference will appear that no 
one can justly accuse me of having borrowed anything from these 
writers,” and so to the end. These little books used to waste a con- 
siderable part of their limited space in the headings of chapters, 
tables of contents, introductions, and much more ; and yet they con- 
trived to give so little useful information, that a brilliant modern 
magazine article would outweigh in interest and value a cartload of 
them. 

Mr. D. Morris, M.A., the director of the Public Gardens of 
Jamaica, in an excellent pamphlet, “ Cocoa ; how to grow and how 
to cure it,” gives some valuable information relating to the culture 
of this plant in that island, where great attention is being paid to it. 
The quantity exported from Jamaica increased from 311 cwt. in 
1875, of the value of £873, to 3,304 cwt. in 1880, value £10,918. 

Chocolate, as every schoolboy knows, especially if he is a worthy 
descendant of Macaulay’s youthful prodigy, was one of the favourite 
beverages of the ancient Mexicans, and in constant use at the time of 
the Spanish Conquest ; and Cortez, among the most notable products 
of the New World, which he sent Charles V. as proofs of the wealth 
of the Indies, included cacao. The physicians of Europe speedily 
began to appreciate it, and Hoffmann wrote a treatise entitled 
“ Potus Chocolati,” in which he recommended it in many diseases, and 
instanced the case of Cardinal Richelieu who, according to him, was 
cured of general atrophy by its use. But it took more than a century 
after its introduction into Europe before our countrymen became 
acquainted with it. The earliest mention of it in our literature 
occurs in Needham’s “ Mercurius Politicus,” dated June 16, 1659. 
For many years the cocoa imported into England continued to be in 
the manufactured state ; but at the beginning of last century the 
preparation was commenced in this country, and there is strong pre- 
sumption that the knowledge of the proper methods of manufacture 
was brought into England by Sir Hans Sloane. ‘This eminent author, 
Patrick Browne, Long, Bryan, Edwards, and other writers on Jamaica 
notice it favourably. 
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Ten years ago the consumption of cocoa in Europe was becoming 
so large that it absorbed a considerable part of the total production ; 
it was then estimated to reach rro million pounds ; 28 millions were 
produced in Ecuador, 11 in Trinidad, 7 in Brazil, and 4 in Grenada. 
To Great Britain the imports had risen from 12 million pounds in 
1867 to 20,250,000 in 1876, while the actual consumption in the 
United Kingdom had also grown enormously. In 1820 the con- 
sumption of cacao seeds was only 276,321 pounds, in 1860 it had 
increased to 4,583,124, while in 1873 it was over 6,000,000 pounds. 
The average annual consumption per head in Great Britain is still, 
however, only estimated at five ounces, a much smaller quantity than 
one would expect. There is obviously room for a vast increase, for 
were every one to use only two pounds, it would mé@an a total con- 
sumption of 76,000,000 pounds. 

Dr. Carter Wigg suggests that among the articles which might 
often with conspicuous advantage be given to young children, cocoa 
should take a high place, as it is exceptionally rich in nutritious 
properties. Cocoa nibs and rock cocoa should not be used for this 
purpose, however, because of the large quantity of cocoa butter which 
they contain, and unfortunately the fat is of a very indigestible kind. 
In selecting cocoa, choice should be made of brands containing the 
smallest percentage of fat, and to which starch has not been added. 
The last is easily ascertained, for absolutely pure cocoa will not 
thicken on being boiled. Among the preparations which can be 
procured everywhere, and from which nearly all the fat has been 
expressed, and to which starch has not been added, Cadbury’s Cocoa 
Essence is at the head of the list. Cocoa prepared for children should 
be weak, with abundance of milk, or it should be added to other 
food. Dr. William Faussett, of Dublin, clearly pointed out, in a 
paper before the Surgical Society of Ireland in 1877, the supreme 
value of cocoa as a food for infants. 

The “ Chemistry of Common Life” has a most interesting chapter 
on cocoa, and I cannot do better than reproduce it, or rather the 
most important passages, with a slight alteration here and there. 


The cocoas are more properly soups or gruels than simple infusions; they are 
prepared from certain oily seeds, which are first ground to pulp by passing them 
between hot rollers, and are then diffused through boiling water for immediate 


use. Mexican cocoa is the seed of the 7heobroma cacao, a small but beautiful 


tree with bright dark-green leaves, which occurs both wild and cultivated in the 
northern parts of South America, and in Central America as far north as Mexico. 
If left to itself, it attains a height of forty feet, but Von Bibra says that cultiva- 
tors never let it grow beyond fifteen or twenty—partly to facilitate gathering the 
fruit, partly to shield it from the influence of high winds. It is grown chiefly 
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in Brazil, Guiana, Trinidad, and on the coast of Caracas, and fills whole forests in 
Demerara ; it is also cultivated in the Mauritius and in the French island of 
Bourbon. When the Spaniards first established themselves in Mexico, they 
found a beverage prepared from this seed in common use among the natives. It 
was known by the name of Chocollatl, and was said to have been in use from time 
immemoriai, It was brought to Europe by the Spaniards in 1520, and has since 
been more or less extensively introduced as a beverage into every civilised 
country. Linnzeus was so fond of it that he gave the tree the generic name of 
Theobroma—food of the gods. The fruit of the tree, which, like the fig, grows 
directly from the stem and principal branches, is of the form and siz’ of a small 
oblong melon or a thick cucumber. When ripe the fruit is plucked, opened, 
and allowed to ferment slightly. The seeds are cleaned from the marrowy sub- 
stance, and dried in the sun. In the West Indies they are often immediately 
packed for market, but in Caracas they are gathered into heaps every evening and 
covered over, or sometimes buried in the earth till they undergo slight fermenta- 
tion, before they are finally dried and packed for market. By this treatment 
they lose a portion of their natural bitterness and acrimony of taste, which is 
greater in the beans of the mainland than in those of the American islands. The 
cocoa of Central America is of superior quality, or, at least, is more generally 
esteemed in the European market than that grown in the West Indies ; it still 
retains a greater degree of bitterness, and this may be one reason for the preference 
givenit. In the low country of Tabusco the cocoa-tree bears flowers and fruit all 
the year round, but seldom more than ten fruits on a single tree at atime. The 
principal harvests are in March, April, and October, and the total yield of the 
province is 200 tons. In 1867 nearly 12 million pounds of cocoa were imported 
into Great Britain ; it had risen to 20°5 millions in 1876. The total production 
of cocoa has been estimated at 100 to 110 millions of pounds; 28 millions of 
these are raised in Ecuador, 11 in Trinidad, and 7 in Brazil. The consumption 
of cocoa in the United Kingdom has nearly tripled during the last decade ; it 
approaches five ounces per head annually. Ten million pounds were retained for 
home consumption in 1876. The cocoa-bean of commerce is brittle, of dark- 
brown colour internally, eats like a rich nut, and has a slightly astringent but 
distinctly bitter taste; this bitterness is more decided in the South American or 
mainland varieties. In preparing it for use, it is gently roasted till the aroma is 
fully developed, when it is allowed to cool. The bean is now more brittle, lighter 
brown in colour, and both the natural astringency and the bitterness are less per- 
ceptible. It is manufactured for the market inone or other of three principal 
ways. First, the whole bean, after roasting, is beaten into a paste in a hot mortar, 
or is ground between hot rollers adjusted for the purpose ; this paste, mixed with 
starch, sugar, and other similar ingredients in various proportions, forms the 
granulated, flake, rock, and soluble cocoas of the shops; these are often gritty 
from the admixture of earthy and other matters which adhere to the husk of 
the beans. Secondly, the bean is deprived of its husk, which forms about 
II per cent. of its weight, and is then crushed into fragments; these are the 
cocoa-nibs of the shops, and are the purest state in which cocoa can usually be 
obtained from the retail dealer. Thirdly, the bean when shelled is ground 
at once into a paste by hot rollers, and is mixed with sugar and seasoned with 
vanilla and bitter almonds, sometimes with cinnamon and cloves; this paste 
forms the familiar chocolate. When prepared it is also used in three different 
ways. First, the chocolate is made up into sweet cakes and bon-bons, and is 
eaten in the solid state as a nutritious article of diet, containing in a small 
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compass much strength-sustaining material. Secondly, the chocolate or cocoa 
is scraped into powder, and mixed with boiling water or milk, when it makes a 
beverage, somewhat thick but agreeable to the palate, refreshing to the spirits, and 
highly nutritious, Thirdly, the nibs are boiled in water, with which they form a 
reddish-brown decoction, which, after the fat has been skimmed off, is poured 
from the insoluble part of the bean ; with sugar and milk this forms an agreeable 
drink, better adapted for persons of weak digestion than the consumption of the 
entire bean. Another variety of cocoa beverages, one which may be called cocoa-tea, 
is prepared by boiling the husks of the bean in water, with which they form a 
brown decoction. This husk is usually ground up with the ordinary cocoas, but it is 
always separated in the manufacture of the purer chocolates; hence in the cho- 
colate manufactories it accumulates in large quantities, which are imported into 
this country from Trieste and other Italian ports under the name of miseradle. 
This has been used for cattle-feeding. Here the husk is partly ground up in the 
inferior cocoas, so that the ordinary flake-cocoas are really of three qualities: 


(2) Bean and husk ground and flakes together ; this quality is worth 120s. per 
cwt. (4) The contents of the second vessel from the winnowing-fan, consisting 
of the smaller pieces of the nib and a good deal of the husk ; this sells at 84s. 
per cwt. (c) The contents of the third vessel from the winnowing-fan, consisting 
of little else but husk, and selling at 56s. per cwt. Unfortunately, (4) is often sold 
as (a), and (c) as (6). 

Besides the exhilarating and sustaining properties which it possesses in common 
with tea and coffee, cocoa in its more common forms is eminently nutritious. Its 
active or useful ingredients are the following : First, the volatile oil, to which its 
aroma is due, and which is preduced during the roasting ; the proportion of this oil 
in the roasted bean has not been accurately determined, but it is very small : its 
action on tke system is probably similar to that of the odoriferous oils produced by 
the same process in tea and coffee. Secondly, a peculiar principle, resembling the 
theine of tea and coffee, though not identical with it ; like theine, it is a white 
crystalline substance, which has a slightly bitter taste, and contains a large per- 

entage of nitrogen ; it is called ‘heobromine from the generic name of the cocoa- 
tree, and its composition, compared with that of theine, is as follows : 


Theine Theobromine 
Carbon . . P ° 49°5 46°7 
Hydrogen. . . 5 4°4 
Nitrogen , é ° 28°9 311 
Oxygen . . . ° 16°5 17°8 
100°0 100°0 


Theobromine is even richer in nitrogen than theine ; and as nearly all vegetable 
principles rich in nitrogen, of which the influence upon the system has been 
examined, are found to be very active, the same is inferred in regard to theo- 
bromine ; and further, Strecker has shown that caffeine may be made from 
theobromine by a process called methylation, in which one atom of carbon and 
two of hydrogen are added to the original substance; its analogy in chemical 
properties to theine leads to the belief that it exercises a similar exhilarating and 
soothing, hunger-stilling, and waste-retarding effect to the latter substance. The 
benefits experienced from the use of cocoa are due, in part at least, to the theo- 
bromine it contains. The proportion of this substance in the cocoa bean has been 
estimated at one and a half to two per cent., the same proportion in which theine 
exists in the tea-leaf; it exists, also, in sensible quantity in the husk of the bean, 
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The decoction obtained by boiling the husk in water cannot be wholly devoid of 
useful ingredients or of good effects. Thirdly, the predominating ingredient in 
cocoa, and the one by which it is most remarkably distinguished from tea and 
coffee, is the large proportion of cocoa-butter which it contains ; this sometimes 
amounts to upwards of one-half the weight of the shelled or husked bean. Con- 
sumed in either of its more useful forms cocoa is a very rich food, and for this 
reason it not infrequently disagrees with delicate stomachs. It is in some measure 
to lessen this richness or heaviness that sugar, sterch, and fragrant seasonings 
are generally ground up with the roasted bean in the manufacture of cocoa and 
chocolate, Fourthly, it also contains a large proportion of starch and gluten, 
substances which form the staple constituents of all our more valuable varieties of 
vegetable food. The average composition of the entire bean, deprived of its husk 
and gently roasted ready for use, is nearly as follows : 


Water . ° é ‘ ° ° 5 


Starch, gum, tannin, colouring matter . . 28 
Gluten, &c. . . . ‘ ' ; ’ II 
Oil (cocoa-butter). . . ° ‘ . 48 
Theobromine . . * m ‘ ‘ 2 
Fibre . . ° e . ‘ ° ° 3 
Ash or mineral matter . ° ° ° ° 3 

100 


This composition reminds us of the richest and most nutritious forms of 
vegetable food, and especially of the oily seeds and nuts with which cattle are fed 
and fattened. It is rich in all the important nutritious principles which co-exist 
in our most valued forms of ordinary food, but is somewhat poor in gluten or 
nitrogenous flesh-formers, though excessively rich in heat-givers, especially fat. 
Mixed with water, as it is usually drunk, it is more properly compared with milk 
than with infusions of little direct nutritive value, like those of tea or coffee, beef- 
tea, and other beverages, in that it contains theobromine and the volatile em- 
pyreumatic oil. Thus it unites the exhilarating properties of tea with the 
strengthening and body-supporting properties of milk. As cocoa is rich in fat, 
and milk in casein, the practice of making milk-cocoa, in which the constituents 
of the one dovetail into and assuage the influence of those in the other, is judicious. 
The large proportion of oil it contains justifies also, as fitting it better for most 
stomachs, mixing or grinding up the cocoa with sugar, flour, or starch in the 
preparation of cocoa-paste or chocolate. Both practices are skilful adjustments, 
made without chemical knowledge, as the result of long and wide experience. 
But excellent powder-cocoas are now prepared in which starch has not been 
introduced, but merely some of the excess of the butter pressed out ; for it must 
not be forgotten that no cocoas are really soluble, though often so-called. Such 
cocoas mixed with boiling water form starch paste in which the particles remain 
suspended, And lastly, the general composition of the beans shows that, in 
chocolate cakes and comfits, when faithfully prepared, there should reside, as 
experience has shown to be the case, much nutritive virtue, and the means, reduced 
into comparatively small compass, of supporting bodily strength and sustaining 
nervous energy. 


The manufacture of cocoa requires exceptional delicacy of 
manipulation, highly trained skill, and very costly and elaborate 
plant. Unfortunately, the large amount of cocoa-butter, which until 
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recently could not be expressed or removed, necessitated, to speak 
plainly, the addition of starch and sugar to suspend it, but the in- 
troduction of excellent machinery and better methods of preparation 
have enabled marvellous improvements to be effected, and nearly all 
the butter can be removed without injury to the cocoa, indeed with 
distinct benefit to it and greater digestibility. ‘The attempt to pre- 
pare cocoa in a soluble form has tempted some great foreign firms to 
add alkaline salts freely: now these salts cannot be recommended 
to healthy subjects as regular articles of food ; the reason for adding 
them is that they give an appearance of fictitious strength to the 
resulting soup or decoction. These foreign firms have been ascer- 
tained to do a vast business, and to command considerably higher 
prices than their English rivals ; strange to say, these firms not only 
send out pamphlets in which their adulterations are openly admitted, 
but they positively justify them, and the precise secret of the 
adulteration is claimed as their own property. Some time ago copies 
of a pamphlet were actually sent to every medical practitioner in the 
kingdom, and it bore on its title-page the names of two distinguished 
chemists of national, shall I not rather say European, reputation ? 
Why should eminent men bolster up flagrant adulterations? Surely 
their great aim should be to supply the public with pure, wholesome 
food ; but when such means are used to push an adulterated article, 
and to impose upon the public as well as to injure our own manufac- 
turing industries, our indignation is aroused. It is no question of 
degree ; it may be true that the adulteration is not very flagrant, and 
that it is not distinctly injurious ; I will not pause to discuss these 
matters ; still the addition of these salts is an adulteration, and it 
enables one great firm to command a much larger price than its 
English rivals, besides taking a good deal of trade away from us, for 
the adulterated cocoa is in great favour with the credulous public, on 
account of its being apparently, though not really, richer and more 
soluble than that prepared from perfectly pure brands. 

I strongly advocate perfect freedom of trade, and I believe all 
trade protection and differential duties to be vicious in principle, 
and, in the long run, injurious to all except a small body of interested 
persons. Good wine, says the old proverb, needs no bush, but surely 
in our love of free trade we should not countenance deception and 
fraud ; the public should be distinctly informed as to the composition 
of the goods in which it invests its money, and if it still prefers to 
be defrauded we suppose there is no help ; but at any rate it should 
not be deceived by misstatements. Cocoa has always afforded only 
too favourable a field to the fraudulent, and a great deal more sugar 
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and starch has been added than the exigencies of the arts required. 
Fortunately, at present several great firms manufacture and send out 
preparations of cocoa which are absolutely pure, not containing the 
smallest trace of any addition, harmless or injurious ; such brands as 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence and Schweitzer’s Cocoatina can, therefore, 
be honestly recommended on account of their absolute purity; they 
are actually much cheaper than preparations, which, apparently less 
costly, because charged much less per pound, contain a large per- 
centage of sugar or starch, articles considerably cheaper than cocoa, 
but in no way essential to the preparation of a good cup of this 
nutritious beverage. 

My denunciations of adulterations do not of course bear upon 
chocolate, because the latter is necessarily a manufactured or com- 
pounded article ; its flavour may be, and in my opinion is, improved 
by the additions to which it owes its attractions for the young ; but 
of course even in chocolate, to be justifiable, all flavours and additions 
should be harmless. Chocolate sweetmeats, more particularly crémes, 
are universal favourites, and in immense demand. Their contents 
consist of sugar prepared in a peculiar way, and flavoured with 
vanilla, raspberry, or ginger. The consumption of cocoa in this form 
is enormous and rapidly increasing, but I venture to prophesy that 
in a few years it will be still larger; for, after all, the amount eaten per 
head is trifling, and cannot exceed one or two ounces a year. 

As I am going somewhat fully into the whole question of cocoa, 
may I be pardoned for giving the following passage, which eminent 
manufacturers regard as thoroughly trustworthy? Senor F. G. 
Guimaraes, of Brazil, gives the following directions for preparing or 


curing good cocoa: 


Cocoa must not be gathered until it is quite ripe ; the way of treating it is as 
follows : After opening the shells and extricating the seeds, the latter must be 
put in heaps of 100 to 500 kilos. ; they should always be well covered up, and 
left from seven to eight days, when fermentation takes place. The nuts swell, 
and take a somewhat rounded shape : great care should be taken to prevent exces- 
sive fermentation. When cocoa has fermented sufficiently the planter should dry 
it ; this takes two or three days when the weather is dry and favourable. The 
first day, the cocoa should be exposed, well spread out on wood or on pieces of 
canvas, to the morning sun, for five hours; if on canvas, care should be taken to 
place it on well-dried ground ; in both cases the cocoa should now and then 
be winnowed and turned over. After it has been exposed to the sun four or five 
hours, it should be put in heaps or cases, again covering them during the night, to 
prevent its fermenting. The following day the same operation should be gone 
through, and should be repeated one or two more days till the nuts are well dried. 
This will be known by the eye of the nut turning smooth and neat, or by the 
husk cracking and coming off easily on pressing the nut between the fingers. 
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During the dry season this process is easy, but in rainy weather it will be found 
difficult : in the latter case it is necessary to winnow, shake, and turn it over 
frequently, to take advantage of the sunshine, anc during the night always to put 
tin heaps or cases, which should be covered up, so as to prevent it absorbing 
damp. It is specially advised never to dry the cocoa close to the ground, for it 
absorbs damp from the earth, however dry it appears, and damp is the principal 
cause of cocoa becoming mouldy, rotten, and grubby. It should also be recom- 
mended not to expose cocoa to the intense sunshine of mid-day, or longer than 
already stated, viz. four or five hours a day. The mode of drying natural, that 
is, non-fermented cocoa, is the same as for the fermented. Before bagging care 
should be taken that it is quite dry and cool. When it is wanted to give the 
cocoa husk a clayish colour and granulated appearance, as they do in Venezuela 
o fine cocoa, the way is this. Immediately after fermentation, when the cocoa 
s still wet and exuding, spread on it a small quantity of finely-sifted dust. The 
cocoa will then take the clayish colour as above; but it does not improve the 
quality. When it is wanted to separate the different sizes of nuts, they should be 
passed, when dry, through graduated sieves. In Venezuela and in Trinidad, 
which are the countries more advanced in the culture and preparation of cocoa, 
the above are the usual methods. In these countries well-to-do planters have 
warehouses where they ferment and keep the cocoa, and have boards for the 
drying process ; these are mounted on wheels, and moved on iron rails, for the 
convenience of taking them out of the warehouses and bringing them in with 
rapidity ; they are elevated to about the height of a man, allowing him to move 
underneath to push them on. The dimensions of these wheel boards are 7 x 
8 feet. The other kinds of boards, moved by hand, are of suitable size when 
loaded for two men to carry them. ‘The planters who are not so well to do dry 
their cocoa on pieces of canvas measuring 8x 10 feet, which they lay on dry 
ground. When it is impossible to use boards or canvas on the ground, by 
treating the cocoa according to the above precepts it will improve in quality and 
rise considerably in value. 


The following important letter, addressed, a few weeks ago, by 
Messrs. Cadbury to Mr. Ernest Hart, the Editor of the British 
Medical Journal, is valuable as showing what our leading manufac- 
turers are obliged to contend with in the shape of unfair foreign 
competition : 

On July 27, 1867, very soon after we commenced the manufacture of Cocoa 
Essence, you gave us a short paragraph in small type. At that time the articles 
with which we had to compete were mostly cocoa mixed with farinaceous matter 
and sugar. This is now largely gone out of use, and articles genuine, or almost 
genuine, have taken its place. We think it a pity that the door should be again 
opened for adulteration by selling as pure, cocoa mixed with alkalies and other 
chemicals, although the proportions added may only be 3 or 4 per cent., as is the 
case with almost all the so-called pure Dutch cocoas. That the addition is not 
needed is proved by the satisfaction given by our Cocoa Essence, which is abso- 
lutely pure. 


In an article on “Cocoa,” in ature, October 20, 1870, by Mr. 
J. R. Jackson, Curator of the Museum of Economic Botany at the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, aninteresting comparison was instituted between 
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the so-called “soluble cocoas” and genuine cocoas, especially the 
so well-known “cocoa essence.” 


Few articles are more liable to adulteration than cocoa (says Mr. Jackson), 
and so many forms or qualities are known in the trade, varying from 6d. to 4s. 
per Ib., that it is not surprising that in the cheapest forms the adulterants should 
be of the commonest and worst description. If people would only trouble to 
think that cocoa-nibs, which are simply the roasted seeds without any prepara- 
tion, are retailed at 1s. 4¢. per Ib., they would hardly expect to obtain an equally 
genuine article, in a finely pulverised state, and packed in tin-foil and a showy 
cover, at the same price. Expensive machinery, and the constant wear and tear 
of the same, the consumption of fuel in the steam apparatus, and packing, have 
all to be paid for by the consumer, not by charging a higher money price, but by 
increasing the bulk or weight of the article by adding foreign substances of a 
much cheaper description; aud, frequently, in the commoner kinds of cocoa, 
bad or damaged seeds. One thing can be said in favour of our principal cocoa 
manufacturers—they seldom advertise powdered cocoas as genuine ; they either 
leave out that important word, or call them ‘ prepared ” cocoas, and this should 
be borne in mind by those who wish to obtain the real article, and are ready to 
pay a fair price for it. If it is impossible to procure genuine powdered cocoa at 
1s. 4d. per lb., still more impossible is it at 6¢., the price paid by the poorer 
classes for an article called ‘‘soluble cocoa,” sold in quarter-pound packets at 
three-halfpence each, and largely consumed by them. Its low price ought to tell 
us pretty plainly that a very small quantity of cocoa, and that of an inferior 
description, is found in such a packet. It contains a large amount of common 
fat, the presence of which can be detected by smearing a little on a piece of glass, 
and it can be still more clearly seen on a glass slide under a microscope. The 
addition of fat adds to the weight, while, to increase the bulk, a very large quan- 
tity of starch is added, which is the cause of the thickening of the beverage in the 
cup. Ifa little of this so-called cocoa be placed on the tongue and rubbed against 
the roof of the mouth, it will grate against the palate, and it has a decidedly chalky 
or earthy flavour. The spoon also grates against the sediment at the bottom o 
the cup, showing the presence of mineral matter. Until within the last few 
years, all powdered cocoas were more or less prepared, so that pure cocoa couid 
not be obtained in this convenient form. An article called cocoa essence, 
recently introduced, has, however, dispelled this notion. The cocoa seed 
naturally contains a large quantity of butter or fat (about 50 per cent.), which 
makes it too rich for many persons, more especially when we consider that two other 
elements of nutrition, such as albumen, are also present. To deprive it entirely 
of its butter would be to take away one of its most valuable principles; but it is 
possible to have too much of a good thing ; therefore, by taking away about two- 
thirds of the butter, the cocoa is not only improved in a dietetic point of view, but 
the addition of sugar and arrowroot is rendered unnecessary to take up or balance 
the fatty portion. Those who wish for pure cocoa in a convenient form should 
therefore obtain cocoa essence. As no sugar is used in the manufacture of this 
article, it requires the addition of a larger quantity than of the so-called prepared 
cocoas, and as no starch enters into its composition, the beverage is as clear as a 
cup of well-strained coffee. It is quite as palatable as any of the packet cocoas, 
and as easily mixed. Its extra cost is fully compensated by its purity, and by the 
smaller quantity required for each cup. To such an extent has the public 
palate been led to prefer the flavour of adulterated articles to that of the 
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genuine, that a great proportion of those who take cocoa really prefer the thick- 
ened, soup-like preparation made from the highly-flavoured and doctored sorts 
to an infusion of the pure seeds, If such people would think why and for what 
purpose they take this or that food, and what are the properties and effects on 
the system of the articles they are supposed to consume, and what those of the 
articles they do consume, a much better state of things might be brought about ; 
for, pending the appointment of a public analyst, the head of every household 
might make himself analyst to his family, and see that he does not get cheated in 


pocket or health. 


A blue-book does not, generally speaking, attract the lay reader, 
and the tedious and prolix evidence of which it is chiefly made up is 
promptly cast on one side, though that evidence when actually 
listened to at the time of delivery may be full of interest. Accord- 
ingly, when the ponderous blue-book on the Adulteration of Food 
Act of 1872 was put in my hands, it did not look particularly lively ; 
but whether it was the importance of the subject or the intrinsic 
value and frankness of the evidence that riveted my attention I 
can hardly tell. Certainly the passages dealing with cocoa were 
well worth reading. Mr. Joseph Fry’s evidence was valuable and 
pleasant reading; while that of Mr. George Cadbury was still more 
instructive and suggestive. Both experts drew a marked distinction, 
as they were fully justified in doing, between what may be called 
wholesome additions and injurious adulterations; the former, Mr. 
Fry argued, the public preferred, the latter are indefensible. To 
make my meaning clear—additions of sugar and sago-starch to cocoa 
are harmless, and as long as the public give the preference to mixed 
or prepared cocoas containing a large percentage of them no objec- 
tion can be taken, always providing that the brands are sold as 
mixtures, and the suggestion of Mr. George Cadbuty before the 
Royal Commission is carried out—that the exact percentage of the 
different ingredients is distinctly stated on the wrappers. But 
fraudulent additions, such as alkaline salts and other chemicals, 
designed to deceive the unsuspecting purchaser, or to give an appear- 
ance of fictitious strength, are wholly indeferisible; indeed, they 
should be sternly prohibited, because they actually put a premium 
on fraud, and have a tendency to discourage all makers, except the 
most conscientious and distinguished, from improving the preparation 
of cocoa. As long as the short-sighted public actua‘ly prefer medi- 
cated compounds, and are prepared to give a very much higher price 
for them, the temptation to the maker is great to depart from the 
right path; and Mr. Gladstone’s noble words—that the law should 
make it hard to do wrong and easy to do right—come into the mind. 
But truth and honesty generally prevail in the long run, if from no 
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other reason than that the dishonest get so bold that at last they 
venture too recklessly, and then outraged public opinion demands 
the imposition of severe repressive measures. As long as competition 
is fair and above board, the nation cannot complain, although indi- 
viduals may, as in the long run all are gainers; but fraud does not 
benefit any class long, and the competition of medicated foreign 
brands cannot continue to make way indefinitely. A reaction against 


them is certain. 
ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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UNACCREDITED HEROES. 


S* ANDS Scotland where it did? Yes’; in spite of all hindrances 
it stands forward in its happy union of loyalty and inde- 
pendence, its strong and aggressive intellect, its love of genial mirth 
and inspiriting song, and in cultivating enlightened devotion to the 
poetry, the literature, and the heroes, lofty and lowly, of Fatherland. 
Take no pessimistic or gloomy view of the “living present.” This 
grand race of thinkers and singers is not extinct. There ring in our 
ears the joyous strain of James Ballantine: “There are mair folk 
than him bigging castles in the air ;” or that immortal line: “Ilka 
blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ dew.” The gifted author of that 
exquisite picture of homely lowland life, “ Johnny Gibb of Gushet- 
neuk,” is with us ; John Mackintosh still tends his little book-shop 
in Aberdeen, and, as the author of the latest and not least valuable 
“History of Scotland,” modestly wears his university honours as 
Doctor of Laws ; and the G.O.M. of the North, Mr. John Stuart 
Blackie, lives to keep its patriotism pure and its memories green. 
A modern essayist and poet—one of my most gifted Edinburgh 
compatriots, Alexander Smith—asks with Macduff, “ Stands Scotland 
where it did?” And his reply is this: “No ; if you seek Scotland, 
you must go to London. The old frontier line has been effaced by 
the railway and the post-office. The Tweed no longer divides 
peoples with different interests. Scotland and England have melted 
into each other and become Britain, just as red and blue melt into 
each other and become purple ; and in the general intellectual 
activity of the empire, it would be as difficult to separate that con- 
tributed by the north and south as to separate the waters of the 
Forth and Humber in the German Ocean, or the taxes gathered on 
either side of the Tweed in the imperial exchequer. John Bull and 
Patrick serve in the ranks of the Black Watch and the Greys, and 
Sandy is a sentry at the Horse Guards. An English professor was 
the most distinguished disciple of the Scottish Sir William Hamilton ; 
and the late representative of a Metropolitan constituency—a Scot 
at least by extraction—was the intellectual descendant of the 
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English Bentham. It is from this interconnection of the two peoples 
that for the last quarter of a century or more there has been so little 
distinctive Scottish intellectual life. Scotland has overflowed its 
boundaries, and it has no longer a separate existence in thought or 
geography.” 

It is true a vital change has taken place ; everywhere it can be 
traced; in most respects it must be welcomed. But it is not true in 
the sense implied here ; and there is another side to the picture. 
The distinctive line has been in some respects well nigh obliterated ; 
and not more remarkable is this change than is the transformation 
among the Scottish people in their habits and modes of thought and 
life. The popular ignorance, the unconscious humour, the notion 
that an oath was a “great set-off” to conversation, the excessive 
drinking, even in high life, are not now characteristics of the Scotch, 
at least, in the former shape of universality. Education, with its 
varied and refining influences, has accomplished a work which we 
can only understand in the light of the past ; and if, in the process, 
originality and individuality have been affected, there is in the in- 
tellectual and social advancement an adequate and enduring com- 
pensation. 

In one sense the Scottish people, wherever found, have assuredly 
not changed or been absorbed. They have not lost their indi- 
vidualised interest in the literature, the music, the heroes, and the 
heroic struggles of the nation from which they sprang. Nay, more ; 
the very changes and assimilations constantly going on have deepened 
and brightened their interest and kindled a keener desire to cultivate 
all that tends to maintain a broad, strong, and generous nationality. 
They forget not those who have given Scotland her songs, or those 
who have portrayed the land and its people by pen or pencil, or 
the brave men who declared and won its liberties. We think most 
and hear most of the leaders—the heroes in the strife—and not 
unnaturally. They, some of them, stand on the mountain-tops, 
and cannot be hidden from view. Nor can be forgotten the low- 
lier workers—as Carlyle has it, the “ unaccredited heroes ”—the 
peasants and artizans who in story and song have made the nation 
better, and added to the sum of human happiness. Into some of 
these by-paths let us now turn for a little. 

Life in the stern and somewhat sombre north has its genial and 
nobler side ; and perhaps in its intellectual activity is found its truest 
solace. Under a rude exterior, within an ofttimes gloomy and stolid 
surrounding, there is a keen sense of refinement and a lively appre- 
hension of the higher sources of enjoyment. It is to be seen in all 
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grades, and notably in the humblest, moving in all directions—into 
the fields of science, the speculations of philosophy and historic 
research ; in political discussion and polemical contentions, and most 
frequently assuming poetical form, story and song; the expression of 
hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows and aspirations, in simple yet 
sweet and harmonious numbers. 

With one or two names—heroes in the strife—the world is familiar ; 
but it is when we look beneath the surface or into the by-paths of 
literary life and effort that we are amazed to find how many have 
risen from the humblest places and under the most adverse con- 
ditions to undisputed eminence; and how many more, seemingly, 
might have risen. Hugh Miller, stonemason, journalist, and geologist, 
has, by his creative mind and massive genius, taken foremost rank ; 
Robert Burns, who at thirteen years of age threshed in the barn, and 
at fifteen was the chief labourer on a farm, has arrested the interest 
and touched the heart of humanity with his matchless lays ; and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, tending his flocks and breathing his poetic fire, has, 
in his sublimated pastoral life and sparkling associations, appealed to 
the imagination of mankind. But there are different grades. It is 
not always remembered that John Philip, artist—well-named Philip 
of Spain—the inimitable delineator of Spanish as well as Scottish life, 
was a herd-boy on an Aberdeenshire farm ; that Allan Cunningham, 
“honest Allan,” poet, /it#érateur, and journalist, was a stonemason in 
Dumfriesshire ; that Thomas Telford served his apprenticeship to 
the same time-honoured trade in the same famous county, writing 
poetry, and afterwards embodying it in imperishable monuments of 
engineering skill; that George Meikle Kemp, the architect of Walter 
Scott’s marvellous Edinburgh monument, was the son of a shepherd 
who tended his flocks on the Pentland Hills ; that many others, dis- 
tinguished in science or literature or statesmanship, whose names are 
familiar in every household, sprang from the bosom of a poor, un- 
cultured, and far from favourably conditioned people. 

There is another grade, more numerous though less known; a 
host scattered up and down throughout the land: ploughmen and 
shoemakers, masons and carpenters, weavers and tailors and non- 
descripts, who, from choice or necessity, continue to prosecute their 
too often laborious and ill-requited calling, and cultivate literature 
with ardent enthusiasm, producing results which have benefited the 
race, and brought brightness and consolation into many a humble 
dwelling. 

Here is Alexander Wilson, poet, pedlar, and ornithologist, typical 
in many ways. Born in Paisley—then as famous for its verse-making 
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and its fiery Radicalism as it has long been for its shawls—his poor 
parents, like so many of their class in Scotland, aspired to “ mak’ 
ane o’ the bairns a minister,” and the choice fell upon Alexander. 
But he had other tastes, and the times were bad; and the wayward 
youth was sent to be a weaver. As he has finely put it: 


Soon, too soon, the fond illusions fled ; 

In vain they pointed out the pious height ; 

By Nature’s strong, resistless influence led, 

The dull, dry doctrines ever would he slight ; 

Wild fancy formed him for fantastic flight, 

He loved the steep’s high summit to explore, 

To watch the splendour of the orient bright, 

The dark, deep forest, and the sea-beat shore, 

Where, through resounding rocks, the liquid mountains pour. 


A hard master is Necessity ; it drove Alexander Wilson past the 
pulpit, which was well, and drove him into the factory, which was far 
from well. The dull monotony of the shuttle accorded ill with his 
quick sensibilities and restless nature. Discontent had begun to per- 
meate the ranks of the oppressed and poorly paid weavers; and 
Wilson became the laureate of the loom, pouring forth its * groans” 
and issuing his bitter lampoons, so as to rouse against him the relent- 
less animosity of employers, and bring down upon him the strong 
arm of the law. His independent soul, bursting with poetic fire, 
rebelled against the hard tyranny that prevailed ; and, determined to 
be free from an intolerable yoke, he, with a miscellaneous pack on 
his back, well supplied with that most excellent commodity peculiar 
to the Scotch, “honest pride though lowly,” betook himself to the 
country to sell his wares, and prepare, all unconsciously, for his great 
life-work, with a mind, as he himself tells us, which had received an 
early bias “towards relishing the paths of literature and the charms 
and magnificence of nature.” He wrote “ Watty and Meg,” which 
is still recited amidst joyous gatherings in Scotland, and in its broad 
humour and graphic delineation of real life, it is not unworthy of 
Burns, to whom indeed, being published anonymously, it was at first 
attributed. He became the poet of birds, and ultimately, when 
driven by relentless fate-——as Burns was well nigh driven—to a foreign 
land, produced that marvellous monument of industry, the “ American 
Ornithology.” Yes, that so-called and expatriated spendthrift was 
splendidly industrious when he found his true mission. That work, 
the first of its kind, gathered by personal travel, mostly on foot, from 
all quarters of a vast and unexplored country, for over sixty years a 
standard, both to England and America, in this ever-widening domain 
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of science, is a monument of industry and a triumph of genius of 
which his country and his people need not be ashamed. 

Typical of a yet larger class are the brothers Bethune, whose 
life-history has been told with simplicity and true sympathetic interest 
by William M‘Combre, who himself as farmer, journalist, and 
author, it has been said with fine discernment, is to “ be remembered 
as one of the most remarkable men that Scotland has produced 
during the present generation, and as, among her self-taught men, 
certainly the most remarkable after Hugh Miller.”! These brothers 
Bethune—whose very name may be forgotten, though their work lives 
—were born to all the privations of a farm-servant’s lot, scarcely ever 
at school, inured to the roughest forms of labour from their early 
boyhood, yet sang at their toil in strains which have moved the heart, 
described with pathos and discriminative power the picturesque life 
they saw around them, and with far-seeing penetration first taught 
their poorer countrymen the fundamental principles of political 
economy. Their aim ever was to interest, to instruct and elevate the 
class to which they belonged ; to work for their bread whether by the 
spade or the pen—the object of their deepest earthly reverence 
‘a poor but honest man.” They succeeded, if success means giving 
and getting good, exemplifying in harmony the combination of hard 
manual toil and the contented prosecution of intellectual and refining 
pursuits, and not solely the attainment of great and belauded results 
for their own sake. It is not surely so much in what one accom- 
plishes as before the world as in what one is or seeks by worthy 
means to attain, that true honour and distinction lie. With all their 
industry and care, like so many of their class—the class scarcely a 
century ago finally redeemed ‘from legal serfdom,? and not socially 
emancipated even now—they had ever to struggle with poverty and 
privation, hardly able to maintain themselves and the poor friends 
dependent upon their unrecompensed exertions. It is difficult for 
us to realise the struggle in which these men were engaged ; how it 
must rack the frame and deaden the sensibilities ; and still more 
difficult to understand.how poetical impulse and literary aspirations 
could live and rise into activity in a sphere so uncongenial. Not 

' The Spectator. London, 1871. 

* Mr. John Erskine, in his /wstitutes, 1754, declares that ‘‘there appears 
nothing repugnant, either to reason or to the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, in 
a contract by which one binds himself to perpetual service under a master.”’ The 
restraints on personal freedom were not legally removed till 1775; and Robert 
Chambers, as showing the ‘‘ recentness of slavery in Scotland,’’ tells a story of a 
household servant living in the year 1820, who had been mffered, or given in 
exchange, by his master for a pony ! 
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unlike Burns in this respect, at “raw fourteen,” Alexander tells us, 
he was set to dig a ditch of “extraordinary depth, requiring the 
utmost stretch of muscular exertion to throw what was dug out of 
it from the bottom to the top.” They lived, this pair of noble 
brothers, for the most part on oaten meal and vegetables, and seldom 
had a hovel which protected them from wind and rain. Such was 
the condition of the workers then, and of too many of such still. 
It was so, with occasional variations, all down through the lives of 
these high-souled and gifted men, truly characteristic of a race fast 
passing away. There is dignity in labour when the conditions are 
right ; honest and fairly paid work can never in itself be degrading ; 
but the mind must be attuned to it, and the tastes in concord, else 
the faculties may be blunted and it will inevitably degenerate into 
blighting and altogether unprofitable drudgery. Neither cheerless 
toil nor seeming failure daunted the brave brothers. ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Journal” and the “Tales of the Border,” works which in their origin 
and service have done honour to Scotland, were both then in the hey- 
day of their popularity, and here the Bethunes found a medium of 
publicity ; the products of their brain grew and multiplied, till they 
had no fewer than four hundred pages of print in hand! It is easily 
summed up in these words: we are apt to look at and admire the 
attainment, forgetting what it cost—all the thought and labour to 
produce that result. There it is, however, in tangible shape ; and 
one day in the year 1836 Alexander laid aside his spade and set out 
for Edinburgh in search of a publisher. Imagine if you can a rough 
labourer, somewhat deformed by a series of accidents, attired in a 
hodden suit which had done service for years, plodding along the 
streets of ‘‘ Modern Athens ”—still proud of her splendid associations 
in poetry, in literature, and philosophy—trudging along, a friendless 
wanderer, with a huge bundle of “ blackened sheets” in his pocket, 
eagerly seeking someone who will make them into a book! There 
was faith and fearless courage ! And it was not unrewarded. Soon 
after this, “Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry,” to be 
found still on many a book-shelf, was published—a handsome volume 
—and its truthful and touching pictures of homely life captivated 
readers, and won for its author some measure of fame and recom- 
pense. Like Hugh Miller, he was asked, after due consideration and 
inquiry byan orthodox committee, to become editor of a non-intrusion 
or Free Church newspaper. But it was too late to change ; his 
physical frame had at last given way. At the early age of thirty- 
eight he fell a victim to exhaustive toil. It was perhaps as well to 
die thus as to have spirit and intellect wormed out of him by clerical 
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intermeddling and ecclesiastical strife, as was to some extent the fate 
of Miller, his more.distinguished, if not in this respect less hapless 
prototype. It is in the highest degree significant—let me say in 
passing—that denominational, and, in the narrowest sense, mere 
sectarian papers, have almost disappeared in Scotland. Years ago 
there were several intensely partisan organs, each shrieking its 
shibboleth and seeking to devour its neighbour, but, like the historic 
cats, they tore each otherinto shivers or glided into something broader 
and better. The Press in Scotland, from the leading dailies to the 
still robust weeklies, ,is marked by a massive liberality and a thought- 
ful spirit of freedom in discussing social and ecclesiastical questions 
alike admirable and wholesome. For the most part it is under the 
vigorous guidance of self-taught men, who have in a large measure 
broken from the narrow creeds and conditions, and surmounted the 
repressing formalism of the country, and whose strongly progressive 
intellects are exerting a powerful influence on the minds of the 
people. The daily newspaper is the reformer of the nineteenth 
century. 

Take another, representative too in his way, William Thom, of 
Inverury, ‘ill-starred poet and weaver. Dropping his first poetic 
effort, half-afraid, half-amazed at his own presumption, into the letter- 
box of an Aberdeen newspaper, drudging at the loom in a hive of 
human beings, where, as he tells us, folly, sin, and shame were 
nourished, “ virtue perished within its walls, utterly perished and 
was dreamed of no more, or, if remembered at all, only in a deep 
and woful sense of self-abasement, a struggling to forget where it was 
hopeless to obtain” ; out of work and trudging through the country 
with his Jean and their bairns ; now in a helpless, bashful way, 
showing his small wares to any kindly purchaser, or charming a 
village audience by the witching strain of his lute, consoling himself 
with the thought that “ Homer sung his epics for a morsel of bread, 
and Goldsmith had piped his way over half the continent” ; work- 
ing, piping, drinking, or pouring forth his pathetic lays, he was the 
same struggling and sympathetic, hapless yet hopeful being—his 
poetic soul drinking deep draughts from every source, and finding 
some good in all around him. ‘The wail of the “ Mitherless Bairn ” 
came from the depths of his own nature and his sad experience, and 
has touched a responsive chord in the heart of many a lonely one. 
In the Scottish dialect, rich in lyric beauty, is there aught more 
beautiful, or a finer embodiment of the pathos of humble life than 
this almost peerless classic song? 
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The mitherless bairn gangs till his lane bed ; 

Nane covers his cauld back, or haps his bare head ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hard as the airn, 

An’ litheless the lair o’ the mitherless bairn ! 


Ah! that phrase, “ litheless the lair,” which might be lamely 
interpreted “ comfortless the dwelling-place,” in its fulness of meaning 
and delicacy of expression, has nothing finer in any language. Or 
_ Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 
- Still watches his wearisome wand’rings on earth, 

Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha couthilie deal with the mitherless bairn. 


“ Couthilie,” in its wealth of kindly interest and emotion, has no 
substitute ; it cannot be rendered in English, nor verily do I believe 
that the gifted and patriotic Scotchman, John Stuart Blackie, could 
or would try to express its fulness even in Greek. There are many 
such expressive words and phrases. ‘‘ Kythe in his ain dowie 
colours,” is one of them, all comprehensive in its meaning ; “ He'll 
appear without his disguise in due time ; he’ll be known for the man 
he is,” are lame and impotent explanations, which give but a faint 
glimmer of its full import. And in Skinner’s famous song there is 
an apt use of another, “‘blyth,” which is more than “gladness,” imply- 
ing, with other shades of meaning, “ to make glad.” 

O, Tullochgorum’s my delight, 
It gars us a’ in ane unite, 


And ony sumph that keeps a spite, 
In conscience I abhor him ; 


For d/yth and cheerie we'll be a’, 
Blyth and cheerie, blyth and cheerie, 
Blyth and cheerie we'll be a’ 

And mak’ a happy quorum ; 


For d/yth and cheerie we’ll be a’, 

As lang as we hae breath to draw, 

And dance till we be like to fa’ 
The Reel o’ Tullochgorum. 


Words and phrases and verses these showing, to those who can 
get under the surface, the marvellous fertility and richness of a dialect 
which John Ruskin says is richer and more musical than any other, 
and which, as it ceases to be spoken, seems to become more intensely 
classic in its recognition and use, and to be increasingly attractive even 
to English ears. 

Take another from the homely songs of the Rev. John Skinner, 
one more tender and deeply touching, “The Ewie wi’ the Crookit 
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Horn” ; the story of the “ Lost Sheep,” which Landseer graphically 

pictured in another form, with its strangely poetic, as well as realistic, 

charms : Yet, last ouk, for a’ my keeping, 

(Wha can speak it without greeting ?) 

A villain cam’ when I was sleeping, 
Sta’ my Ewie, horn and a’ ; 


I sought her sair upo’ the morn, 

And, doon aneath a buss o’ thorn, 

I got my Ewie’s Crookit Horn ; 
But my Ewie was awa’. 


Ah! if you had heard Blackie or old Robert Cuming, the grandson 
of Skinner, lilt that ballad or sing it at our ain fireside, it would have 
come home to the heart with new and deeper tenderness. It was 
no mere echo or imitation, this song ; it was real in its tale of woe, 
and far-reaching in its symbolic import. Take the lines, oh! reader, 
in their plain and obvious import, and thank God, if you are a parent, 
that you have no cause to recognise amidst their pathos your own 
dear “ Ewie.” Or it may be that you can bring home the picture, 
though you cannot recognise the ‘‘ crookit horn,” for the distinguish- 
ing mark of your ewe lamb may have been a blue eye, or a golden 
ringlet, or a voice gentle and low, “an excellent thing in woman,” as 
Lear says. 

William Thom’s “ Recollections of the Handloom Weaver,” 
though in prose, are only less plaintive and characteristic. You see 
there the man and his times, and can estimate the overwhelming 
difficulties with which he and many others had to contend. Hand 
labour was at that time giving greater or less place to machinery, and 
the handloom was hopelessly doomed. “ Hitherto,” Thom exclaims, 
with a grim joyfulness of spirit which never deserted him, “it has 
been to me the ship on which I voyaged o’er life—happiness and 
hardship alternate steersmen—the lyre and a light heart my fellow 
passengers.” The loom and its attendants were supplanted, and 
those who had been enriched by the poverty of others cared no 
more for the fate of the one than that of the other ; they had ceased to 
pay ; a new era of manufacturing development had dawned, and no 
sympathetic word of counsel was uttered, no helping hand was 
stretched forth to the starving and bewildered multitude. Thus, too 
often it has been indifference leading to revolution. Need wewonder 
that feelings of despair and bitter resentment were enkindled, and 
that the cry of danger and social discord was heard once more 
throughout the land? It is ever so in the badly-assorted and mis- 
understood relations of capital and labour. Each side looks at its 
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own immediate interest, which, of necessity, presents antagonistic 
elements ; the broad principles of justice and the ultimate good of 
all are ignored ; and it is forgotten that there is common interest and 
a mutual obligation. In his heaviest sorrows and sufferings William 
Thom was only one of a numerous and gifted band, differing in this, 
that his story has been told in language that lives, words which 
quiver with emotion and burn with indignation. Doubtless, he added 
to the dismal list ; but hisown terrible thoughts, formed while his poor 
wife and dying child lay shivering in damp and darkness by the road- 
side, refused even the shelter of a barn, have a double meaning in 
the light of his after-life. ‘“ Here,” he exclaims in agony of soul, 
“let me speak out, and be heard, too, while I tell it, that the world 
does not at all times know how unsafely it rests ; when despair has 
lost honour’s last hold upon the heart, when transcendent wretched- 
ness lays weeping reason in the dust, when every unsympathising on- 
looker is deemed an enemy, who then can limit the consequences ?” 
The hapless poet has ceased to suffer or to sin ; many of the wrongs 
he deplored have long since been redressed ; but memorable are these 
words for all time and all of us, a voice which should not be lightly 
esteemed. 

There is yet another grade ; the many who write and think and 
sing without regard to publicity, without thought of fame or reward. 


What makes the poet ?—nothing but to feel 
More keenly than the common sense of feeling ; 
To have the soul attuned to the appeal 

Of dim music through all nature stealing. 


Of a truth, poetry is to such singers “its own avenger,” and 
literature its own reward. They sing or they write because they 
cannot help it ; the music is in the soul, and it will find harmonious 
utterance. At most, they care only to please or amuse a home- 
circle, or scarcely different circle bounded by familiar association or 
intimate acquaintanceship. 

The Songs of Scotland have found many enthusiastic collectors, 
and the lives and loves of the songsters have been often and admir- 
ingly told ; but there is still a rich harvest to be reaped and many a 
gem to be gleaned. Treasured up in the memories of young and 
old, or buried in some forgotten “ poet’s corner,” the spontaneous 
and too often nameless effusions are to be found, a rich recompense 
to the honest seeker. Here is one, a plaintive wail to “The Auld 
Ash Tree,” which I first surreptitiously abstracted from the note-book 
of an ardent and brilliant youth, crushed all too early in a bootless 
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battle with bigotry and bad health, truly an ill-matched pair. . Could 
anything be more sweetly or graphically descriptive than this ?— 


There grows an ash by my bower door, 

And a’ its bows are busket braw 

In fairset weeds o’ simmer green, 

And birds sit singin’ in them a’ ; 

But cease your sangs ye blythsome birds, 

And o’ your liltin’ lat me be, 

You bring deed simmers frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me. 

There grows an ash by my bower door, 

And a’ its bows are deed in snaw, 

The ice-drap hings frae ilka twig, 

And sad the nor’ wind soughs thro’ a’ ; 

But cease thy maen thou norlan’ wind, 

And o’ thy wailin’ lat me be, 

They bring deed winters frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me. 


For I would fain forget them a’, 

Remembered guid but deepens ill, 

As gleeds o’ licht far seen by nicht, 

Mak’ the near mirk but mirker still ; 

Then silent be thou dear auld tree, 

O’ a’ thy voices lat me be, 

They bring the deed years frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me. 


Every district has its group of “‘ Bards,” some of whom are known 
only within their own parish, others to a more extended circuit, here 
one and there another getting a national, or it may be in time, a 
wider audience, all unsought or unforeseen. 

I have spoken of Dumfriesshire, and also of Paisley. Another 
Paisley lad was ill-starred Robert Tannahill, whose “ Jessie the 
Flower o’ Dumblane” and “ Gloomy Winter’s noo Awa’” will keep 
his memory fresh. Poor Robert Nicoll, hailing from Perthshire, at 
one time editing the Zeeds Zimes,—still a flourishing newspaper,—and 
then issuing “ Poems and Lyrics,”"—a volume which was received 
with rapturous applause ; Robert Ferguson’s poetry struck a key-note 
over his neglected grave in Canongate Churchyard, and Robert 
Burns erected at his own expense a simple monument over his 
hapless brother. 

Take another locality, the north-east of Aberdeenshire. Thomas 
Daniel, whose line, “ Till Age and Want, that ill-matched pair,” 
is inseparably interwoven with our common conversation ; Peter 
Still, father and son; and Peter Buchan, a man of rare gifts, 
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whose treasured collection of Scottish ballads commanded the praise 
of Sir Walter Scott. He wrote his books, often printing and illus- 
trating them with his own hand, and produced sufficient in poetry 
and prose to store a small library. His memory and his work are 
cherished. But I must have done. 

Most memorable of all, this bleak yet fertile eastmost neuk of 
Scotland was the birthplace of the Rev. John Skinner, non-juring 
clergyman and lyric poet, whose hard lot, brightened by his sweet 
self-created genial surroundings, presents a beautiful contrast to the 
generally gloomy aspect of his time. ‘ Tullochgorum,” in its strong 
and sprightly sentiments ; the “ Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn,” brimful 
of quaint pathos and genuine human tenderness ; his learned and 
exhaustive “ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,” are scarcely more 
remarkable than the life of which they were the outcome, or than the 
accurate and artistic manuscripts which I possess of a minute and 
critical treatise, never published, on the Hebrew prophecy—“ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah ;” his melodious elegies on de- 
parted friends—worthy farmers, for the most part—and his satirical 
“spurts,” scathing in their reprobation of cant in all its forms, whether 
religious, literary, or political. 

It is often asserted, with some truth, that the host of rustic 
songsters are mere echoes of Robert Burns ; but many of them have 
a Clearly distinguishable individuality, and a welcome and well- 
defined note of their own. Here is one such—John Skinner—who 
sang before the inspired ploughman had arisen, one whom he rever- 
enced and was proud to follow and claim as a brother-bard, and one 
who had imitators and admirers innumerable. Leigh Hunt expressed 
a warm love for the lyrical patriarch, and a fine appreciation of his 
noble spirit, and his illuminating influence on a sombre age. It was 
my good fortune in early life to collect the scattered songs and poems 
of Skinner; with youthful ardour to prepare my first book, collecting 
from many sources the gems that had been lost or mutilated in 
transmission, and rescuing from unmerited oblivion poetic treasures 
which had been deliberately hidden away by narrow-souled and 
unappreciative descendants. At that time I was corresponding with 
Leigh Hunt—then nearing the close of a brilliant and checkered 
career ; and thus did he sum up and preserve, with singular vividness 
certain side-lights of Scottish life. “In some respects,” wrote Hunt, 
“and those of the highest importance, the comparative poverty of 
Scotland had given it advantages over England. Schoolmasters and 
other tutors had been willing to teach at cheaper rates ; intellect 
acquired a popular value for its own sake, apart from the possession 
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of money ; temperance—in quarters where the gloomy creed of John 
Knox, carried to a pitch of fanaticism, had not saddened even that 
source of enjoyment—sharpened the animal spirits, and helped to 
give rise to a stalwart race of men. The Songs of Scotland, many of 
them the productions of persons in the humblest walks of life, are 
the liveliest of the three kingdoms ; the real man was, in a very great 
degree, ‘the man for a’ that,’ before Burns rose to glorify him ; nor 
did there, perhaps, exist a person to whom all descriptions of people 
took off their hats and caps with a more zealous respect than to the 
Rev. Mr. Skinner, master of ‘the but and the ben’ with no floor to 
it, but with wit at will in his brain, and wisdom in his heart.” 

These sympathetic and burning words came right from the heart, 
and out of acommon and bitter experience—for Hunt had been im- 
prisoned for freedom of the Press, as Skinner had suffered for freedom 
ofthe Pulpit. “ And,” added this kindly and penetrating critic twenty- 
five years ago, “ had all Scottish pastors resembled John Skinner in 
good sense and ungloomy piety, and had Burns’ patrons not seduced 
him into a false position, the nation would not have been put in a 
place on the list of statistics where neither its poetry, nor its bravery, 
nor its scholarship, nor its philosophy, nor anything great and good 
belonging to it, ought to have found it. Scotland,” he exclaimed, 
** will surely, and at no great distance of time, outlive the eclipse of 
its animal spirits, as the bigotry which produced it is dying out, and 
a more ‘jocund day’ standing, in consequence, upon its ‘ misty 
mountain tops.’” Yes, towards the realisation of this bright ideal 
mighty steps have been taken. The sower has been scattering his 
seed broadcast ; it has taken sure root in good soil, and in due time 
a rich harvest will be reaped. It cannot be completed in a day, but 
the subtle growth goes on, and the full fruition may come suddenly, 
as all vital transformations seem to come in this stern but not un- 
productive soil, when mere artificial restraints on thought and action 
will give place to a freer, brighter, and broader life. The Reaper 
waits and watches ; there may be a struggle, a wrestling with uncon- 
genial elements and the encrustation of ages; but the harvest-day 
approaches, the work has to be done, and ultimate triumph over 
every resistive force is assured. 


H. GILZEAN REID, 
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AFTER “ TATOU.” 


“* YIM THE HUNTER,” as he calls himself and is called by the 

Estate hands, is a character, and a privileged one. He lives 
in one of the huts which old and faithful servants have from time to 
time been permitted to build in a corner of the property bordering 
on the bush. How the privilege came to be extended to him it is 
impossible to say, for nobody knows, least of all the owners of the 
place. The oldest inhabitant, or rather the second oldest—for the 
very oldest is probably Jim himself—does not remember his ever 
doing a day’s work on the Estate towards earning the reward of a 
free location. But there is no thought of inquiring into the old 
fellow’s title, which indeed must, in the natural order of things, lapse 
very soon ; for, though as tough as a supplejack, and, apparently, 
never suffering from any ailment which he cannot cure by some 
cunning decoction of herbs known only to himself, he is as old as 
the century, if not as the British occupation of the island—yet he 
has scarcely a white hair in his woolly head. 

He knows all about the three generations of the family owning 
the Estate, which have had their day at Little Marli since a certain 
roving young Englishman took unto himself a Creole wife and 
acquired its possession eighty-five years ago. He fairly puzzles one 
sometimes with snap inquiries after some scion of the race whose 
very name and existence has been forgotten by his own kin. It is 
very seldom that he can be got to talk; but the belief is that he was 
a sergeant in the West India Regiment, in which a soldier member of 
the tribe served at New Orleans, and was rewarded for some yeoman 
service by permission to settle, rent free, on the outskirts of the 
property. He leads an absolutely solitary life, on the proceeds of his 
“hunting,” in the cabin, which looks much more like a picturesque 
dung-heap overgrown with pumpkin-vines than a human habitation, 
nto the cavernous and uninviting depths whereof no human being 
besides himself has been known ever to have penetrated. When 
Jim is not in the woods he is either cooking or smoking or sleeping ; 
you never find him gossiping with the other black folk. Taciturn 
and mysterious, but never morose or gloomy, one cannot but respect 
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the independent old boy, and he is regarded with some awe by his 
inferiors and equals, especially by the small shiny boys and girls of 
his own rich colour. One thing is certain: a day or night in the 
woods were futile discomfort without Jim to officiate as “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” and what he doesn’t know of the local 
huntsman’s craft you may be very sure is not worth knowing. He 
has his rivals, or pretenders at rivalry—what great man has not?—and, 
drolly enough, the most formidable is a woman, a certain Aunt 
Katherine, whose habitat is five miles away from his, fortunately : 
fortunately—for otherwise the neighbourhood would soon be quite 
bereft of animal life. She is a scraggy old lady, who may occasionally 
be met ranging the woods in scanty and high-kilted robes, like an 
elderly Diana—a Diana who would not tempt into indiscretion the 
most enterprising of Actzons. She is reported to jeer at Jim’s 
superiority of knowledge, being just about as noisy an old thing as 
he is a quiet one; and, if she is mentioned before him, his face 
assumes an expression of contemptuous disgust, such as human 
countenance could hardly be supposed capable of wearing. 

He came up this morning to say that he had espied a “ tatou” 
last night rooting about in the bush, and proposes to hunt the beast 
to-night, as there will be full moonlight. He wants to “borrow,” as 
he calls it, the two terriers, which are always wild with excitement 
when they see the old man, whose appearance they have learned to 
regard as prophetic of “larks” in the immediate future. His old 
dog is feeble, blind, and toothless now ; quite unequal to sport ; 
hardly able to drag himself after his master on the shortest, slowest 
expedition. So the two little chaps up at “de big house” come in 
for all such fun as this in these latter days. Now, a “tatou” is an 
armadillo, one of the queerest beast forms of a wonder-bountiful 
creation. He is understood to be about as foul a feeder of terrestrial 
carrion as is your crustacean of marine nastiness. The “ buccra” 
folk, while they lick their lips over crabs, lobsters, and prawns, Jim 
knows very well will not lighten his game-bag of such an animal, 
if he kills ; but he will easily get two or three dollars for it from his 
own countrymen, who are much less ridiculously squeamish, and 
love the meat exceedingly. He is always glad, in his undemon- 
strative way, when the “young Bouges” will join him on such 
an occasion ; and the communication of his purpose means, you may 
be sure, that they should propose to do so. “ Bouge” is the title of 
his class for the white gentry, and is supposed to be a corruption of 
the French dourgeois. It has in great measure ousted the “ Massa” 
of slavery days, which Jim, however, as a nigger of the old school, 
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occasionally uses also, and no doubt invariably did use to the old folk 
whose memory he cherishes in his withered old heart, and for whose 
sake he still feels so kindly towards the descendants whose ways are 
not so homely or congenial to him—who in these non-resident days 
go home, small impish Creole children, to return, if they do return, 
unsympathetic young Englishmen, forgetful of their child-lore and of 
the old dependents of their father’s house. 

After dinner, when we have finished our cigars, when the moon 
is well up and the frogs are in full chorus, we stir our lazy limbs from the 
rocking-chairs and, not reluctant to leave the house to the mosquitoes, 
equip ourselves for the chase. We take a gun—not for the “ tatou,” 
but because a deer may cross our path, and at all events we are 
pretty sure to spot a “mannikou,” a/ias ’possum. Thick boots, old 
clothes, stout leggings, and good cutlasses are what we most require for 
this expedition, however, with spade and pick-axe. Takea dark 
lantern also, for we may want to explore a dark corner, if the glorious 
moon has left any to-night. What an effect the moonbeams have 
as they filter through the trees and tangle which we have to penetrate 
on our short cut to Jim’s cabin! It is melancholy, rather; or would 
be, without company, to any one susceptible to such external in- 
fluences. Even the dogs feel it, who are ranging about so quietly, 
while, were this sunlight, they would be barking themselves hoarse— 
noisy little wretches. See how they cock their youthful Irish ears as 
queer noises issue from the bush around us and puzzle their still 
inexperienced little intelligences. They never heard anything like 
this in County Down. What extraordinary creatures can be pro- 
ducing the extraordinary sounds which float on the air? But here 
we are. There is the old man chez Zui, sitting, waiting, on a log 
before the hut, like the far-famed Leather Stocking, with his dog, 
Ramon, at his feet. 

The ancient “ warrahoond ” (which word is here spelt phonetic- 
ally, and may or may not perhaps be a corruption of the words 
“‘war hound ”) is of proud Spanish descent, a very Aidalgo of dogs, 
descendant of those fierce brutes which were fit companions for the 
conquistadores of Ferdinand and Isabella. His ancestors have pro- 
bably chased men in their bloodthirsty day ; most certainly have 
followed much more lordly game than we are after to-night. And 
Ramon himself was a savage, treacherous beast in his prime to all 
save his master, and remains so in his impotence. He regards wiry, 
cheeky, friendly, little Andy and Pat with a jealous, bloodshot eye, 
and evidently loves them none the better that they are to share joys 
for ever lost to him. It is with a piteous whine of something very 
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like despair that he sees us depart, realising his inability to accom- 
pany the party, and lays his worn old bones down again by the low- 
smouldering wood fire at the cabin door ; while a long melancholy 
howl adds itself to the other voices of the night as we are about to 
plunge into the woods. ‘Ole dog cryin’ for ole Jim,” says our 
guide, adding, “ He see Jumbi dese nights, massa.” Jim wears a 
heavy knife in his belt and carries a rusty shovel and pickaxe. He 
is very silent as we tread a foot-track between the not very thickly 
sprinkled trees—a second growth, containing no large timber, lying 
in a belt around the tall forest wood. His sole defence for body, 
limb, or foot, against the stiff and prickly undergrowth is a cotton shirt, 
open in front down to the waist, and a very short pair of light canvas 
trousers strapped with a veteran leather belt. He seems to chuckle 
over the ignorance of West Indian venery exhibited by our remarks, 
and explains some of the eerie cries coming from the ghostly forest 
depths. That cry comes from the sloth, he says, and that other is the 
voice of the wood-slave. The hoot is the note of some water-fowl. 
And then, as a dismal roar predominates over the other gruntings, 
groanings, boomings, drummings, buzzings, cacklings, squeakings, and 
whistlings: “ Bouge, know dat for true—dat howler monkey.” Verily, 
as many birds, beasts, reptiles, and insects seem to be awake as are 
asleep in these moonlit hunting-grounds. Now Jim says he smells 
“‘ cascabel,” or some creature of which the name sounds like that. It 
is a particularly unpleasant kind of snake, he is careful to explain. 
I can’t see his face well, but I shrewdly suspect he is “ getting at” 
our innocence. 

We are to cross the “ Devil’s Woodyard,” a locality of sufficiently 
uncanny suggestion, which lies a little out of our way to-night, but 
which Jim thinks we may as well visit, as it is yet early for an inter- 
view with the “tatou,” and we might pick up a deer there. Soon we 
are at the somewhat unpleasantly christened spot—a round arena, 
which might have been cleared for the gambols of “ Mr. Merryman,” 
and the sober, spotted horseflesh of some “mammoth ” travelling 
circus. The place of the sawdust is occupied by a flooring of sandy- 
grey mud. Where the audience would sit grows thick scrub of no 
great height, and the black forest forms the wall of our tent, which 
is ceiled by the lofty sky and lighted by the ghostly moon. The 
arena is studded with conical heaps of mud, which have formed 
around and over the little blow-holes of the mud volcanoes, as they 
are called, of which this is one of the /oca/es. As you are surveying 
the flat ground at your feet, there is a sort of a bubble and a squirt, 
and a tiny jet of mud rises a few inches into the air, to fall back 
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forming a sort of coil, such as sailors make with the ropes on a ship’s 
deck, round the little dimple from which the thick liquid flows. The 
heaps are not very large, and many are devoid of activity. The rains 
will quickly wash these down to the circumjacent level ; but new 
ones are forming all over the area. The phenomenon is a queer 
one ; but we have not to do with phenomena to-night. Two of us 
are to collar those restless four-footed companions of ours, and we 
are to hide ourselves where the slender little deer which stray across 
the open space during the night may not se~ or suspect us; one 
holding the gun ready for the poor victim. We have not long to 
wait. ‘Hey, Bouge,” whispers watchful old Jim, pointing to a spot 
in the circumference of the “ Woodyard,” from which a graceful 
shape presently emerges, with nose to the ground, stepping slowly 
into the open. Pat gives a squeak of excitement, which is promptly 
suppressed, but has startled the game, which breaks into a trot. 
‘“‘ Bang !” goes the right barrel, and the little animal swerves in its 
course. A very palpable hit ; but not afatal one. So “bang!” goes 
the left barrel, and the quarry falls on the far margin of the clear- 
ance. Jim ties its scraps of feet together, and slings it across his lean 
and lanky back ; then, without a word, plunges again into the forest. 
We are evidently now em route to our special field of action, and ten 
minutes’ rather unpleasant stumbling over tree-roots brings us to it. 
We are on the side of a gravelly hill, rather sparsely grown with 
trees, but pretty thickly covered with pinguin and other undergrowth. 
Jim has visited the spot during the day, and now points out what he 
takes to be the mouth of the “ tatou’s” burrow. Weare to makeour- 
selves as comfortable as possible on a convenient branch of previous 
selection, and keep a sharp look-out for our armour-plated game. 
He must be headed off from the burrow, and it is fortunate that this 
will not be difficult, as if he once got into it we might have a few 
hours’ digging after him. A slow and clumsy beast, there is really 
no hunting him, for if his retreat is cut off he simply rolls himself 
up like a hedgehog, and trusts to his mail to protect him—which it 
can’t. There is something formidable in a small way about the 
spikes of our little British familiar altogether wanting in the smooth 
panoply of the armadillo. With the one liberties cannot be taken ; 
but the other may be treated with as much contumely as a football. 
Although often between two and three feet long, he is no fighter, and 
the poor harmless scavenger thus affords no sport, while what pas- 
time may be got out of his pursuit seems rather cruel. But here we 
are, and we will see it out ; so we squat like big monkeys upon a low 
branch, with the dogs in our laps, and commence our watch, 
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A weary wait it is and a sleepy. We should nod off altogether 
did Jim not kindly stretch a point and allow us to smoke. A most 
welcome moment is it when, without a word, he stretches out his 
long thin arm and points at a queer shape, showing white in the 
moonlight, moving slowly towards the mouth of the burrow. The 
dogs are dropped on to the ground, where, although they haven’t 
sighted the beast, they, naturally, begin to leap and to bark in appre- 
ciation of the resumption of activity. This gives pause to the home- 
returning wanderer. “Something up,” he says to himself, no doubt, 
with a tightening of the heart—poor chap! “No getting in at the 
front door. Now, shall I just roll myself up? or have I any better 
chance?” Fortunately he knows his ground, and a look round 
decides him. He turns aside and disappears behind a big fallen tree- 
trunk lying to his left. As he turns the dogs see him and rush for 
him. So do we; but he has fairly vanished—Andy and Pat also. 
We can hear those two noisy small creatures though, scuffling along 
slowly somewhere and yelping with excitement. Why, the log is 
hollow! My gentleman has scuttled into it, as he might have into a 
drain-pipe, with the dogs after him. A few blows of a cutlass send 
the whole rotten thing to bits and discover the doggies struggling 
through its spongy interior. But where is the “tatou”? Jim dashes 
ahead a few yards and grabs at a queer sharp-pointed white thing 
issuing from the side of the hill. It is the beast’s tail. He has run 
through the log and is now burrowing into a fresh place, at a rate 
which is simply astonishing. His body is already quite hidden ; but 
he wasn’t quite quick enough. ’Ware those heels, Master Andy ! 
they could give you a very nasty blow if you came too close. “Me 
hole ’um tail, Bouge,” grins Jim ; “ bring shovel, bring pick-axe!” 
Soon we are digging the animal out, while the old man retards its 
further progress into the bowels of the earth by a firm grip on the 
gradually disappearing appendage. “No pull ’um tail, Bouge,” says 
he ; ‘tail come out ”—a dismal eventuality to be avoided if possi- 
ble. Our excavatory operations are vigorous and not very prolonged. 
It is all up with the “tatou,” and this he sadly realises, giving up strug- 
gling, and curling himself up in despair. Jim calmly places him in 
a bag all alive, while we gather up the tools, rather than the weapons, 
of the chase and start home after him. As we come to the cabin 
there is a growl from the gaunt guardian extended on its threshold. 
The fire has gone out, there is a breeze among the tree-tops, the air 
is cooler, and the voices of the woodland night are silent. Even the 
frogs seem to have gone to sleep. “Good night, Jim!” “ Goo’ 
night, Bouge!” “Bring the deer up and you shall have a couple of 
dollars.” ‘Tanky, Mass’ John!” STEPHEN GRAY, 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
HERODOTUS. 


XACTLY two thousand years after the travels of Herodotus in 
Egypt, another Greek traveller of far inferior fame was paying 
a visit of curiosity to Northern Europe and the British Isles, This 
was Nicander Nucius, of Corcyra, who accompanied an embassy from 
the Emperor Charles V. to Henry VIII. in the spring of the year 
1545. He has left an account of his travels in three books, of which 
the second, relating to England, was published in a somewhat 
mutilated state by the Camden Society nearly fifty years ago, and 
has hitherto scarcely attracted the attention that it deserves. The 
manuscript from which it is printed contains but two books, and 
these are imperfect through the loss of several leaves ; but a complete 
copy exists in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The English copy, 
now in the Bodleian, belonged, as appears from the flyleaf, to Arch- 
bishop Laud; and if it was not, as its editor supposes, left in 
England unfinished by Nicander himself, it may possibly have come 
into the hands of Laud in the course of his correspondence and 
interchange of gifts with bishops of the Eastern church. 

Nicander Nucius was not a genius, like the prince of gossiping 
traveilers to whom we have compared him. Indeed, the likeness 
between them consists chiefly in a kind of innocent, naive simplicity, 
which finds interest in all sorts of information, but quite fails to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the true and the false. Like Herodotus, 
Nicander has recorded much that is curious, and some things that are 
too curious for belief; but we feel that he leaves out much which an 
intelligent southern traveller must have noticed, and that either his 
curiosity or his powers of observation must have been somewhat de- 
ficient. In these respects he was far inferior to his great predecessor ; 
and as a writer he was ofcourse immeasurably below him. Nicander’s 
style is clear and flowing, though his Greek is by no means pure; 
and it is more by his incidental allusions than by his language that 
he shows himself acquainted with Herodotus and the other ancient 
writers of his race. He has some of the faults of Herodotus—an 
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indistinct idea of causes, a spirit of exaggeration in small things, and 
carelessness as to matters of fact. Some critics tell us that the 
geography of Herodotus is “ crudely digested” ; and whether in his 
case such a criticism is fair or not, it is certainly applicable to 
Nicander. To take but one instance—he is seldom in the right 
about the points of the compass. He calls Scotland the western 
portion of the island ; he places the “ other island called Ireland ” to 
the south ; and he imagines that Spain is to the west of England. 
And although some of the ecclesiastical information which he gives is 
fresh and interesting, he is very inaccurate not only in his notices of 
English history, but also in his account of contemporary events. 
This may be due not so much to carelessness as to ignorance of our 
language ; and though his credulous simplicity reminds us of 
travellers of an earlier age, he writes in perfect good faith, and gives 
us a welcome glimpse of the England of the Reformation as she 
appeared to a visitor from Eastern Europe. 

Of Nicander’s personal history nothing is known beyond the scanty 
information which may be gleaned from his book. He was of Corcyra 
—that beautiful isle of the Adriatic, said to be the Homeric Phzacia, 
whose history begins three centuries before Herodotus, and whose 
independent spirit was the spark that in the last days of the historian 
kindled the conflagration of the Peloponnesian War. But in the six- 
teenth century her days of glory were but a dim and distant memory. 
After remaining for nearly a thousand years an obscure appendage 
of the Eastern Empire, she had at that time, as Corfu, been for more 
than three centuries, with one short interval, a valued possession of 
Venice. But already the great republic was showing signs of decline ; 
and those who trusted in her for their defence were discovering that 
her saving arm was shortened. About eight years before Nicander 
started on his travels, the Turks, who were the jealous rivals of 
Venice in the East, made a savage raid upon Corfu. The island was 
mercilessly ravaged during ten days’ occupation ; its villages were 
burned, its fields were laid waste, and 15,000 inhabitants were 
carried into captivity. And to such depths had Venetian public 
spirit sunk that no attempt seems to have been made for their 
recovery or ransom ; the mere fact that the enemy had abandoned 
the island was paraded as a triumph. 

These terrible misfortunes of his country will perhaps explain a 
touching passage at the close of Nicander’s first book. He says plainly 
that a deep affection for a lady had been the “cause of all his 
misfortunes,” and of his seeking diversion from them in travel. 
Speaking to the friend to whom he dedicates the book, he says: “ Your 
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kindness will supply whatever defects may have been caused by 
various circumstances . . . and by that violent love, which more 
especially rules and controls me—love, alas ! for that Nucia, at whose 
recollection alone my heart is torn and inflamed.” The lady’s name 
would seem to show that she was his wife ; and the expressions used 
perhaps imply rather a hopeless ignorance of her fate than a lasting 
sorrow for her death. This difficulty will be explained if we suppose 
that Nicander was absent at the time of the Turkish attack, and that 
he returned only to find his property destroyed and his home desolate. 

The intervening years, before he joined the embassy, he probably 
spent at Venice, endeavouring to restore the wreck of his fortunes ; 
and it is curious to think with what refinements of commerce and 
art and literature our simple-minded traveller may have been familiar. 
Though the empire of Venice was now on the wane, the signs of her 
decay were not visible to the outward eye. Sabellico, a writer of the 
previous generation, describes her as the jewel-casket of the world. 
Her Eastern trade had begun to pass into other hands; but the 
Piazza at the Rialto was still the well-ordered centre of European 
commerce ; and its six hundred money-changers and goldsmiths 
were still the bankers and the usurers of the West. The splendid 
churches with their ancient cupolas, the palaces of the nobles, richly 
decorated, with their inlaid marble facades, must have been the daily 
admiration of the simple islander. He would watch the growth of 
the stately buildings conceived by the genius of Sansovino and 
Palladio ; he might gain a “private view” of the masterpieces of 
Titian and Tintoret. In the squares or canals he might sometimes 
meet the young sculptor Benvenuto, fresh from some plot of mischief 
or revenge ; or listen against his will to the ribald jests and empty 
boasting of the infamous Peter Aretin. Even in literature his 
opportunities would have been greater than at any other time in the 
history of a state which was seldom the willing patron of letters. If 
he journeyed through the Venetian territory, he would doubtless be 
welcomed by Bembo’s lively circle in the gardens of the Villa Bozza ; 
or could easily gain an introduction to men of learning like Speroni 
and Trissino. At home he might hear the veteran Cornaro discourse 
on the secret of enjoying a hale old age ; or take a lesson in delicacy 
and good manners from the author of the “Galateo.” If his taste 
were for the drama, he might join the crowds that flocked to the 
rustic farces of their favourite Ruzzante, or listen with a graver 
audience to the tragedies of Dolce. But if, as is more probable, 
his taste should lead him rather to classical than to modern 
literature, he might study the latest productions of the Aldine Press, 


and enjoy the learned conversation of the son of its founder. 
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One could hardly guess, however, from Nicander’s simple narrative 
that such rare advantages had been within his reach. He shows little 
trace of the modern spirit ; and his acquaintance with the Emperor’s 
ambassador was probably due not so much to his own abilities as to 
his Greek extraction. Gerard Veltwick, whom Charles V. sent as his 
envoy to the Porte with terms of peace at the close of 1544, was a 
great master of Eastern languages. His work on the desert wander- 
ings of the Israelites was published at Venice five years earlier, and 
he may have been indebted during its preparation to Nicander’s 
assistance. At any rate, when the embassy passed through Venice, 
Nicander asked his friend’s permission to join it, fancying, perhaps, 
that through Gerard’s position at the Turkish capital he might learn 
some tidings of his lost love. 

It seems that neither the envoy nor his friend were successful 
in the object of their journey. The Sultan rejected the proffered 
terms of peace, and Nicander returned to Italy with his heart still 
torn by a cruel and hopeless suspense. Under these circumstances 
he chose to accompany his patron to the Netherlands; and he 
dedicates the account of his journey in his first book to some Greek 
friend, who was unfamiliar with Northern Europe. 

At the outset we meet with a strange mistake. He says that 
he passed through Trent at a time when the famous Council was 
sitting. But in order to find the Emperor at Brussels, as they sub- 
sequently did, they must have passed through Trent in March or 
April ; and although by that time the Cardinal legates and a few 
Bishops had arrived, the sittings of the Council were not opened till 
the following December. From Trent they journeyed to Augsburg, 
where Nicander had his first personal experience of the practices of 
the Reformers. His description of them is by no means friendly, 
and seems to imply that, if not himself a member of the Roman 
Church, he was quick in adopting the prejudices of his friends. He 
tells us that the Protestants “work during all the days of the week, 
though they hold the Lord’s Day in the greatest respect,” and says 
that they have “ ostracised ” the whole order of monks and nuns. 

After travelling through the principal cities of the Rhine country, 
at which point Nicander digresses to relate the extravagances of the 
Anabaptists, the embassy arrived at Brussels ; and our traveller was 
presented by his friend to the Emperor and to the chief personages 
of his court. Soon after their arrival the Emperor proceeded on a 
short tour through the cities of Flanders and Holland, taking the 
envoy and suite in his train. The prosperity of Antwerp struck 
Nicander as superior to that of any other city of the time, and he 
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does not fail to mention the recent insurrection in Ghent. He notes of 
Rotterdam that it was the birthplace of Erasmus, “ whose reputation is 
great among the men of the west . . . for as to style and elegance and 
clearness of ideas, he will be found inferior to none of the ancients.” 

But by far the most curious passage in Nicander’s first book is 
the description of his visit to the coal mines of Litge. He had 
apparently never heard of mineral coal before. This is startling 
indeed when we remember that our antiquaries have discovered traces 
of it in the fireplaces of the stations on the Roman Wall, and that 
the town of Newcastle had already enjoyed a royal licence for mining 
purposes for more than three centuries. It would of course have 
been a needless luxury in the sunny valleys of Corfu, but we wonder 
that ships of the English “ sea-coal” had not yet found their way to the 
jetties of Venice. At Calais, four years before this, its price was only 
“eight shillings a chaldron”!—equal, according to our mode of 
reckoning, to about 5s. 6d. a ton present value—a price which we 
should gladly see restored to us in this enlightened age. The 
following is Nicander’s description of the marvels of the mine : 
“Tn this city,” he says, “they are accustomed to burn a certain 
black substance, stony and shining, and producing hot embers with- 
out smoke (!) ... These stones they dig out of the deepest 
recesses of the earth, finding certain veins, from which they extract 
them ; but a peculiar prodigy takes place when they are being dug 
out. . . . They are not able to throw out the stones immediately, 
for fire on a sudden bursts forth and encompasses the whole cavern. 
When the miners wish to extract the coal, they put on a linen 
garment which has neither been bleached nor dipped in water. This 
covers them from head to foot, leaving only certain openings for the 
eyes, that they may be able to see through them ; they also take a 
staff in their hands, which serves to guide and direct their steps in 
the passage leading to the cave. The miner then draws near to the 
fire and frightens it with his staff. The fire then flies away and 
contracts itself by degrees; it then collects itself together in a 
surprising way, and becoming very small, remains quite still in a 
corner. But it behoves the man who wears the linen garment to 
stand over the flame when at rest, always terrifying it with his staff. 
While he performs this service the miners extract the stones ; but as 
soon as they have left the cave the dormant fire suddenly bursts 
forth and environs the whole cave. No one then ventures to enter 
without the above-mentioned garment and staff, for he would inevit- 
ably be consumed. And this we ourselves have beheld. For we 
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were desirous of ascertaining the fact by actual experience, being 
admirers of the operations of nature. For we were unable to dis- 
cover the cause of this—whether these things take place through a 
spiritual agency ; and we were aware that linen possesses a certain 
mysterious power tending in a remarkable degree to expel fire, since 
fire will not touch it . . . whence also this is accounted a prodigy 
by the beholders. And they call these stones in the language of the 
country ovAAes (houilles ?).” 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to guess at an explanation of the 
natural magic of the mine. But Nicander, if not the victim of an 
imposition, is probably confusing some outbreak of an inflammable 
gas with the fire kept burning for the ventilation of the mine. The 
incombustible garment may possibly point to the use of a cloth of 
asbestos, which, though a mineral, is described by Pliny as being 
made into a kind of linen. Anyhow we may see from this account 
how prone in the sixteenth century even “an admirer of the opera- 
tions of nature” would be to ascribe natural phenomena to a super- 
natural agency. 

On Nicander’s return to Antwerp his patron Gerard was ordered to 
proceed at once to England on some political mission, the details of 
which we are not told. But, as the envoy started early in May, we may 
be almost sure that his object was to fence with Henry’s demand for 
the aid of his ally in the French war. In 1544 the Emperor had con- 
cluded a separate peace with France at Crépy in defiance of his 
treaty engagements with England. His main object ever since had 
been to find some pretext for disengaging himself from the English 
alliance. He had now succeeded beyond his hopes. An English 
merchant, who had been grievously wronged in the Spanish courts 
through their insolent contempt of heretics, indemnified himself by 
seizing as a reprisal the first Spanish ship that fell in his way. The 
Emperor demanded that he should be surrendered to justice, and 
proposed, probably through Gerard, that a conference should be held 
in June at Gravelines to discuss the alleged infractions of the treaty. 

Nicander’s second book, which is dedicated to a Greek friend, 
Cornelius Nicolaus, commences with their embarkation at Calais. 
It may be roughly divided into two parts—a description of the 
country and its people, and an account of the English Reformation 
and of the war with France, near the close of which the narrative 
breaks off abruptly. 

The travellers had, as we should say, “a very bad crossing.” 
Indeed, although they started with a favourable wind, their first 
attempt was a failure, and they were driven by stress of weather 
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into Nieuport, in Flanders, where they were detained three days. 
“ Having lost our sail, and not knowing whither we were carried, but 
cleaving the waters of the ocean and being tossed by huge waves 
rapidly succeeding each other, and undergoing every species of 
danger, and being within a hair’s breadth of sinking, we entertained 
but small hope of being saved.” From this and other statements 
we may infer that Nicander was a bad sailor; indeed, his description 
of the Channel sounds absurd even from a dweller on the smoother 
Adriatic. ‘The sea, when the wind blows, raises a vast wave, and 
it swells to such a degree as to seem to reach the sky ; wherefore it 
strikes the greatest terror in beholders.” But this does not include 
all beholders, for “the waves are not broken, nor indeed produce 
any sound, but move noiselessly and carry the ship along with them ; 
whence also they are braved with indifference by such as have had 
experience of them.” At length they landed at Dover, which is 
described as “full of inns” ; and next day they rode to Greenwich, 
where the King was residing, and laid before him the object of their 
mission. Five days later they followed him to London, and were 
lodged in apartments near the royal palace. 

While there Nicander, “to avoid idling away his time,” resolved 
to find out all he could about the island. It would be interesting 
to know how he acquired his information. He probably tried to 
learn English, and gained a general idea of the language without 
being able to speak it. “ They possess,” he says, “a peculiar language, 
differing in some measure from all others, having received contribu- 
tions from all the rest both in words and syllables, as I conjecture. 
For although they speak somewhat barbarously, yet their language 
has a certain charm and allurement, being sweeter than that of the 
German and Flemish.” But just afterwards he says that “they 
resemble the French more than others, and for the most part they 
use their language.” As this statement is evidently a mistake, we 
may perhaps suppose that Nicander, besides his Italian, possessed a 
smattering of French, and that persons about the court conversed 
with him in that language. His numerous errors would doubtless 
be due to a want of proficiency on both sides. 

His own language would have been practically useless to him. 
In the knowledge of Greek England was still a long way behind the 
nations of the continent. Erasmus, indeed, says, seventeen years 
earlier, that English boys were wont to disport in Greek epigrams 
But this would only be true at any time of a very few under excep- 
tional masters like Udall and Nowell ; and scarcely ten years before 
there had been a determined opposition to the study of Greek at 
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Oxford. The opponents of the innovation styled themselves 
“Trojans,” and raised such riots in the streets that the King’s 
authority had to beinvoked. But there were other and more serious 
difficulties in the way of Greek learning. At this time only two 
books had been printed in England in the Greek character ; and all 
the texts, grammars, and lexicons had to be imported from abroad. 
However, Nicander would find at court three eminent scholars, all 
acting as tutors to Prince Edward—Sir John Cheke, Dr. Cox, Bishop 
of Ely, and Sir Anthony Cooke ; perhaps also the witty and learned 
Ascham had been already engaged as teacher in handwriting. 
There had recently been a great dispute as to the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Greek vowels ; and we can fancy that a modern Greek, with 
his vowel sounds uniformly thin, would be hailed with triumph by 
the “Itacists” as a strong ally against the rounder and more dis- 
tinctive system of Cheke and his “Etists.” Among the courtiers 
who could have conversed with the stranger, if they would, were 
the virtuous and accomplished Surrey, and that lover of the classics, 
Sir Thomas Elyot, who had recommended in his *‘ Governor” that 
boys should begin their Greek early. 

Following some ancient writer, Nicander states that the island is 
“ the greatest in the world except Taprobane and Thule ”—exceptions 
which certainly need not have been made if they stand, as some 
suppose, for Ceylon and the Shetlands. His idea of the size and 
shape of Britain is fairly correct, except that he says that its southern 
coast, “ which is also called Kent,” is 500 miles in length ; he also 
makes Ireland 600 miles long, and places it too near the Welsh 
coast. Some of his names of places present a riddle hard enough 
for the Sphinx herself. For instance, “ Among the coast cities 
which are conspicuous and celebrated are Antonia and Bristol, 
Danebium and Dartenicum, and London, which surpasses these.” 
If we suppose that these names were taken down from dictation, the 
*‘ mysterious three” may possibly stand for Southampton, Tenby, 
and Dartmouth ; but I make the conjecture with much diffidence, 
and would gladly welcome a correction. 

The account of London is full and interesting. Nicander was 
much struck by the tide in the Thames, and explains the 
phenomenon at some length without naming the river. He specially 
remarks on the number of merchant ships arriving from all countries, 
and also on “ the ferry boats and skiffs, which are rowed with speed, 
plying in great numbers on the banks for the accommodation of the 
city.” He speaks more highly than we should expect from an 
Italian of the royal palaces and public buildings, with their “ flowery 
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paintings and luxurious furniture,” and notices with admiration that 
the whole city was paved with flint stones. This was a recent 
improvement effected by an Act of Parliament about twelve years 
before, in which the streets are described as “very foul and full of 
pits and sloughs very perilous and noyous.” 

But nothing pleased him more than London Bridge and the 
Tower. “A very large bridge is built, affording a passage to those 
in the city to the opposite inhabited bank, supported by stone- 
cemented arches, and having houses and turrets upon it... . And 
a certain castle, like a citadel, very beautiful and strong, is built near 
the river, having very many and large guns. Here the treasures and 
valuable property are deposited ; for they are said to exceed the 
anciently famed wealth of Croesus and Midas, so vast a quantity of 
gold and silver is stored up there. And near to Greenwich they 
possess an arsenal, where they build ships. . . . Somewhere about the 
middle of the city a spot is marked off where there is daily an 
assemblage of merchants—the source of much bartering and traffic.” 
This spot was a part of the modern Lombard Street ; and among the 
merchants Nicander might have seen a grave young man, afterwards 
known as Sir Thomas Gresham, who twenty years later gained im- 
mortal renown by building a noble Exchange to shelter his fellow- 
merchants from the rain and the snow. 

The stir of London life and commerce did not escape Nicander’s 
attention. He notes the imports from his own quarter of Europe, as 
oil from the Peloponnese and malmsey wine from Crete ; and gives 
as the chief exports tin, the wool of sheep, and “ woollen garments 
called serges, of which every city and country takes a share.” He 
says that almost all except the courtiers and nobles pursue mercantile 
concerns ; and he is especially astonished to find women of all ages 
in the streets and shops, engaged in business and the arts. This 
custom leads him to a remark on English manners which is curious, 
and, as we learn from the letters of Erasmus, undoubtedly true. 
“They display great simplicity and absence of jealousy in their 
usages towards females. For not only do those of the same family 
and household kiss them on the mouth with greetings and embraces, 
but even those who have never seen them ; and to themselves this 
appears by no means unseemly.” 

We find nothing in Nicander’s book about Parliament, of which 
he seems to have been ignorant. He tells us that the city is under 
“ prefects and administrators ” appointed by the King, and that no 
penalty of death or loss of limbs can be inflicted without the royal 
sanction. “To the King himself,” he says, “they are wonderfully 
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well affected ; nor would they in their loyalty endure hearing any- 
thing disrespectful of him, so that their most binding oath is that 
by which the King’s life is pledged.” We can fancy the innocent 
stranger asking the meaning of the frequent exclamation, “ By our 
liege !” We are told that the King “always has his court about him 
at his palace—the spearmen (yeomen of the guard), the retinue, the 
grandees, and the chief of the council,” but “he changes these 
daily, and receives others of like station for the administration of his 
government !” 

Our traveller’s sketch of the national character is favourable on 
the whole, but discriminating. He says that the people are well- 
disposed towards other nations except the French, ‘‘ for whom they 
entertain not one feeling of goodwill, having an innate hostility to 
them,” so that scarcely any French merchants live in London. Asa 
race they are “full of suspicion ; great flesh-eaters and unrestrained 
in their appetites. ... Their nobles are full of kindliness and good 
order, and courteous to strangers ; but the rabble and the mob are 
turbulent and barbarous in their manner, as I have observed from 
experience and intercourse.” Their personal appearance, however, 
receives unstinted praise. ‘They are a fair-skinned race of men with 
golden hair and beard ; their eyes are generally blue, and their 
cheeks ruddy ; in their persons they are tall and erect, and in their 
disposition martial and courageous.” 

The sober scenery of England formsa great contrast to the rocky 
heights and luxuriant vegetation of Nicander’s native land. Lofty 
mountain peaks, with constant glimpses of lake-like sea, and all tinged 
for the most part with the rich, harmonious colouring of a southern 
sun, delight the English visitor to Corfu. We can hardly wonder, 
then, that our traveller’s praise of England and her climate is ex- 
pressed in moderate terms. “ All these islands are diversified with 
fruitful hills and plains... and have mountains that are low, and 
shaped like mounds ; they have also marshes and oak forests of fine 
timber.” These marshes, however, he supposes to form a broad band 
round the coasts of the island, and attributes the “ prevailing misty 
atmosphere” to their “dense exhalations.” Such a description of the 
weather, though generally accurate, was in his case rather ungrateful ; 
for the summer of 1545 was exceptionally fine and warm. He 
notices the greater length of the day in Scotland, but strangely 
supposes, with the older geographers, that the long summer twilight 
is due to the absence of the sun from the extreme north. He adds 
that frost and snow are almost continuous, and with some reason 
if we are to believe Holinshed the chronicler, who relates that on 
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June 25th of this year hailstones fell in England as big as a 
man’s fist. 

Among the wild beasts of the country Nicander includes, besides 
the fox and “ the hog,” the wolf and the bear. It is nearly certain, 
however, that neither of the latter animals could have been found in 
England at this time. A century earlier Sir John Fortescue says that 
there were neither wolves, bears, nor lions in England ; but wolves 
were found in Scotland and Ireland till late in the seventeenth 
century. As to tame animals—horses of noble breed, oxen and 
sheep—our traveller tells us that “‘ wonder arises in the beholders on 
account of their multitude. Nor indeed is there any shepherd 
placed over the sheep to tend them, neither a herdsman over the 
oxen, but wherever the animals may be while feeding, on the second, 
perhaps, or even the third day,{they return to their owner’s house. 
Yet no one dares to steal any of them, since the extreme punishment 
of death awaits the perpetrator. But, that each man may know his 
own, they smear a mark on the skin with a sort of native pitch.” 
Nicander follows Herodotus in attributing the ‘absence of horns on 
the cattle and sheep to the colder climate—a natural mistake, per- 
haps, in those who had never seen the elk or the reindeer. In his 
account of the mineral and vegetable productions he describes 
England as “rich in metals, with very much silver and white lead,” 
while “the stone used for fire, and black, is found in most places;” he 
says also that she is abundantly supplied with fruit-bearing trees, 
except the olive, the fig, and the vine, which belong to warmer 
climates. Yet there was probably still some remnant of the 
medizval vineyards; for Tusser, in his “ Good Points of Husbandry,” 
gives elaborate directions for their cultivation ; and in the reign of 
Mary there was a large protective duty on French wines. But it 
was doubtless a decaying industry, and confined within a very 
small area. 

Nicander’s account of Scotland and Ireland is curious, though 
very insufficient for one who had visited at least the former country, 
He says that a certain river of no small size, called the Thames (!), 
separates England from Scotland, guarded by forts on its banks. He 
informs us that England and Scotland each appoint a king from their 
own people, and that these kings, constantly fighting about their 
boundaries, “cruelly destroy each other in a kind of barbarous and 
savage warfare.” But the efforts of the Scotch to rid themselves of 
their tributary position had been unsuccessful, and in their customs 
they were more barbarous than the English. 

From the description of Ireland it is clear that history not only 
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repeats but anticipates itself. ‘There is also a certain other island 
called Hibernia, and Ireland as well, large and populous, possessing 
towns and cities. But the inhabitants reject political institutions, and 
other importations, with whatever else pertains to them... . In 
none of its productions is it inferior to England and Scotland ; but 
yet they do not pay so much heed to civil polity. Those indeed 
that live in the cities and towns have some sort of human govern- 
ment ; but such as live in forests and bogs are entirely wild and 
savage, and there remains only the human form whereby they may 
be known to be men. They are tall and fair, with much hair on 
their heads and a shaggy beard. They go at all seasons without any 
other clothing than that which covers their loins ; and neither heat 
nor cold enfeebles them. ‘They practise archery, and extraordinary 
feats of running, so as often to contend in speed with horses and 
hunting dogs. . . . They feed on everything, gorging themselves to 
excess with flesh, and are always eating milk and butter.” Although 
the degraded condition of the Irish was a by-word in the sixteenth 
century, and a disgrace to the sister island, this picture is doubtless 
over-coloured, perhaps by Nicander’s informants. At least he abso- 
lutely refuses credit to some of the stories which they told him. 
“ They fable that Hades and the gates of Hades are there, fancying 
that they hear the groans of men undergoing punishment ; and they 
add, too, that spectres and adverse powers are seen; and tell, 
besides, of perfumed springs, and milky water, and other things 
equally absurd, which I have omitted as fabulous and trifling.” 
Nicander mentions the Orcades, “uninhabited save one, or perhaps 
two”; and an island called Proté, with a city and harbour, which is 
perhaps the Isle of Wight. He concludes his account with a piece 
of positive ethnology, which is an amusing reversal of hitherto 
accepted facts. ‘All these islands together they call with authority 
Britannic, as having been subject to the men of Brittany in France, 
who sent a colony and peopled them ”! 

He then proceeds in a somewhat inflated style to describe the 
sea in which these islands lie. ‘Begin we, then, that they who are 
fond of hearing may know the productions of the ocean, which to us 
are strange and unusual. This which is in fact the greatest sea 
and is also called the ocean, is of boundless extent and hardly 
known ; therefore by the ancients it was termed unnavigable.” He 
explains, however, that ships now traverse it with indifference ; and 
he gives a fairly accurate measurement of the distance by sea from 
the “ Pillars of Hercules” to London. His list of “monsters of 
the deep” is long and rather puzzling. First we have “huge 
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whales, monstrous in their shapes and savage, equal in length to the 
largest ships and probably even galleys. These they term in the 
language of the country, balenz.” Then he describes an animal seen 
by himself, ‘‘ having the head and ears of a hog, and four feet. It 
had not, however, cloven hoofs, but broad and rounded at the ends ; 
scaly, and with the tail of a fish . . . and long, perhaps two cubits, 
and they call these swinefish.” The description at once suggests the 
notion of a seal; but we wonder that a student of Homer, as 
Nicander certainly was, should not have remembered Proteus and 
his herd of Phocz, outwitted by Menelaus. Next he mentions a 
smaller fish “which they catch alive and salt, and no one would 
taste of them before he has hammered them on an anvil... and 
the fish is called dart.” This and the following prodigy I leave as an 
enigma for the most ingenious of our naturalists. ‘“ I saw another 
kind of fish, winged in the same way as birds, having feet like a 
duck’s, and a pointed beak, not longer than a dove’s. . . it has 
no voice, but only croaks volubly.... And the animal being 
killed in the water, the blood loses its crimson hue, and becomes the 
colour of water. These things, indeed, the fishermen stated, but to 
me they seemed incredible. . . . Those, however, know who have 
seen them.” 

Nicander then proceeds to give an account of the relations 
between the kings of England and the clergy, as an introduction to 
his notice of the English Reformation. We are scarcely surprised to 
find that his history is not more accurate or trustworthy than his 
natural science ; indeed, it is difficult to imagine where he obtained 
it. He begins with informing us that from early times the kings of 
England had regulated to a surprising extent (dauoriwc) the 
worship and government of the Church ; but he also says that the 
wealth of the clergy was such that they sometimes treated their kings 
with contempt. He instances the case of a monarch who had tried 
to restrain the power of the abbots, and was murdered for his pains— 
two monks slaying him with their arrows as he slept, wearied with 
hunting, at the foot of atree. This looks like a strangely garbled 
version of the death of William Rufus. He adopts, too, without 
question, the later and less authentic account of the death of John 
—that he was poisoned when on a passing visit to a monastery, and 
that one of the monks did not shrink from acting as his taster, and 
so sharing his fate. Nicander even attributes the violent deaths of 
two subsequent kings—apparently Edward II. and Richard II.—to 
the treasonable practices of the monks—a heavy bill of indictment 
truly! It is clear from this and other passages that the circle in 
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which he moved during his stay was made up of bitter enemies of 
the clergy, and unbounded admirers of their royal plunderer. 

He then goes on to tell us that Henry VIII. “being of an 
energetic and spirited character, established the affairs of the mon- 
archy on a better footing” ; and, after recounting the bare facts of 
the divorce and the first quarrel with the Pope, he gives us a long 
speech of the King to his counsellors, recommending that the breach 
should be final. There can be no doubt that Nicander regarded 
this speech, and another later in the book on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, as the highest flights of his pen. Following the example 
of Thucydides, he tries to represent by this means the motives of 
men and the causes of events, scarcely pretending that the words 
were actually spoken. His metaphors are very ornate, and he twice 
makes the King quote Homer—a feat which was almost certainly 
beyond him. ‘The plan has the merit of being graphic, but as 
Nicander’s mind was unphilosophical, and his knowledge of facts not 
extensive, he falls prodigiously short of his great model. In this 
speech he wrongly supposes that Henry’s breach with the Pope was 
due to the Buil of excommunication, which was not published till four 
years later, and represents him as taking the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith” as an act of defiance! The arguments, however, which 
he puts into his mouth are not inappropriate. Henry will not agree 
that England received Christianity in the first instance from Rome ; 
he denies that the Pope “holds the keys of faith,” and can alone 
open and close the door of salvation ; and he accuses him of measur- 
ing out for money the grace of the Spirit. “I propose, therefore, 
that we should free ourselves for the future from the tyrannical 
oppression ofthisman. For generous spirits are wont to oppose with 
obstinacy the rule of force. . . . Not that I would advise you to with- 
draw wantonly from the Church of Christ! Far fromit! Nay, indeed, 
but from the violentand unreasonable authority of the Roman Pontiff.” 
The speaker ends with a solemn adjuration, which, in his mouth, is 
the very acme of absurdity. ‘I conjure and charge you that ye pay 
no heed to the height of kingly power ; neither, indeed, to these my 
words ; nor would I have you act in accordance with my opinion 
from a wish to gratify me ; but do ye show forth what is expedient 
both for yourselves and for me.” 

The assembly having agreed to this proposal, “except a certain 
few,” the King, we are told, ordered a large gold coin to be struck 
with this inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin: “Henry VIIL., 
by the Grace of God King of England, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Head of the Church of England 
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and Ireland.” A Latin inscription of this kind is to be found on one 
of Henry’s seals, but the coin with the two other languages appears 
to be an invention. 

We next find an account, which is incorrect in some of its particu- 
lars, of the King’s numerous wives, who may be easily distinguished, 
though they are not mentioned by name. It is curious, as an instance, 
probably, of the court scandal of the day, to find Anne Boleyn’s 
unfaithfulness spoken of as fully proved, and acknowledged even 
by herself—both statements being absolutely at variance with fact. 
Nicander adds that “the King happened to be lovingly disposed 
towards her, and so he condemned her to suffer no other mode of 
death than by the sword!” He gives the other wives in their order, 
except that he places Catherine Howard before Anne of Cleves, and 
mentions that the skulls of her paramours were still to be seen, more 
than three years after their execution, fixed on the turrets of London 
Bridge. 

Nicander then devotes many pages to a relation of the impostures 
of the monks and their recent exposure. He states that the principal 
deceivers of the people were “ the followers of Franciscus,” but he is 
quite wrong in supposing that their numbers exceeded the aggregate 
of all the rest—the Benedictines being by far the largest Order in 
England. He describes at great length the crucifix called “The 
Rood of Grace,” contrived for the Friars at Boxley in Kent, with 
secret springs, so that the eyes could be made to roll or the head to 
nod, according to the value of the gifts which were brought to it. The 
Franciscans, after hiding this crucifix themselves, pretended to dis- 
cover it by special revelation ; and, according to Nicander, despatched 
“heralds ” throughout England to publish abroad the discovery. He 
adds that the deceit was exposed by the arrival of the image-maker 
from Antwerp, who recognised his own handiwork and revealed the 
whole matter to the King. Soon afterwards a sermon was preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross by John Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, in the course 
of which he exposed the mechanism of the image, and then broke it 
in pieces. Nicander’s story is rather different. ‘And shortly after 
the King hung the principalsin the business and beheaded the rest . . . 
and the miraculous image, with the collected riches, he assigned to the 
royal treasury, and the monastery he razed to its very foundations ! ” 
Nicander notices another imposture, by which he apparently means 
that of the Maid of Kent, though he speaks of her as “ an old woman,” 
and says nothing of her frenzies, or of the political character of her 
predictions. The end of it was that the King “consumed with fire 
the old woman,” and condemned her abettors “ to terminate their life 
by hanging.” 
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He then describes, with all the exaggeration of a courtier, the 
enormities committed by the monks, and gives another long speech 
by the King in favour of their “banishment.” Henry begins by 
apologising for calling together his councillors in a keen frost, but 
skilfully uses the weather as a sort of parable to express the political 
emergency. ‘“ Indeed, sirs, no common storm has fallen upon gs ; 
nay, the severest of stormy seasons, . . . for it knows no change 
either of season or time ; but rather increases in winter and spring, 
and has no thought of intermission. ... What, then, is the 
storm? And who is he that raises it? . . . Look, sirs, at the 
tribe of those who are called monks,” &c. He proceeds to speak of 
them in Homeric language as “a worthless incumbrance of the soil, 
not honoured in war or in counsel,” and decides that his predecessors 
had “somewhat weakly, and through inclining to superstition, be- 
stowed on them their possessions.” Wherefore he proposes to expel 
them from the country, making an abundant allowance to those 
“who will live orderly,” and adding their revenues to the public 
funds, with a special proviso that hospitals should be built for the 
sick and for the reception of strangers. Nicander innocently 
imagines that these humane promises were actually carried out, 
although, as a matter of fact, “forty shillings and a gown” were 
considered an ample provision for the most blameless of those whose 
property had been so ruthlessly confiscated. The tone in which 
Nicander speaks of these transactions is throughout one of undis- 
guised commendation. 

But the most amusing passage in this part of his book is his 
account of the desecration of the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket. “This 
Thomas, commonly known by the surname ‘of Canterbury,’ having 
gained the title of Bishop of London, was always contending with 
the kings of England . . . and therefore the then ruling sovereign 
beheaded him with the sword.” We are then told how the Pope 
conferred honours on Thomas, and the people reverenced him 
greatly as a saint. “ Henry, therefore, wishing to know why the 
Pope had voted him a Saint . . . appointed commissioners, and 
commanded that they should neither seek by their decision to gratity 
the King, nor Thomas, although the majority regarded him as a 
saint. Hence, indeed, they devoted two years to the inquiry, each 
one giving his decision as he thought just. But at last the chosen 
judges condemned Thomas as disloyal and rebellious, and passed a 
vote of censure on him as an innovator. Wherefore Henry, because 
he was successor to the earlier kings, condemned Thomas as a pest 
of the country, and ordered that the coffin with his remains should 
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be burnt.” This burning is asserted by some authorities, and denied 
by others ; but Nicander adds further that “the ashes were put into 
a cannon, and discharged into the air.” He seems, however, to have 
had no suspicion that one motive for this rather puerile revenge was 
to enrich the royal exchequer with all the costly treasures of the 
shrine. 

The narrative of the wars with France, which is the most im- 
perfect part of our manuscript, possesses few features of interest, and 
is a strange jumble of fact and fiction. Nicander describes a battle 
in Picardy, by which he probably intends the Battle of the Spurs, 
but he wrongly places it in the reign of Francis I., and represents it 
as indecisive. It began, he tells us, “‘ by a fox leaping forth between 
the armies,” which was followed by the Engtish up to the French 
lines, and so drew their forces into an engagement. He makes no 
mention of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but he relates another 
curious interview between the monarchs shortly after, at the castle of 
Guines, which is vividly described in contemporary French memoirs. 
Francis, to show his trust in his ally, paid him a visit just after dawn, 
attended only by his two sons; and on being informed that he was 
asleep, knocked at the door of his room, and entered unannounced. 
Henry was much astonished, but was delighted at the chivalrous 
confidence of his guest ; and, when they had interchanged some 
valuable gifts, the French king assisted his good brother to rise, and 
warmed his shirt for him at the fire. 

This extreme cordiality, however, did not last long; war soon 
broke out again; but our historian, passing over 23 years almost 
without remark, proceeds at once to recount the siege and capture 
of Boulogne. He also describes shortly the French naval expedition 
of 1545, and its complete failure, though it does not appear that he 
was himself present. Indeed, he is wrong as to the commanders on 
both sides, changing the English admiral Lord Lisle into the famous 
diplomatist Sir William Paget, and substituting for the French 
admiral D’Annebault the name of “ Robert, Constable of France.” 
We learn from Du Bellay’s memoirs that the largest French ship, the 
“Grand Carracon,” of 80o tons, caught fire as she was leaving the 
harbour of Havre, and was burnt down to the waterline. Nicander 
gives the following account of this catastrophe. “There was one 
very large ship, such as no one had ever seen on the ocean , 
furnished with cannon as large and as numerous as those of great 
cities ... And it had 1,500 men, both soldiers and sailors, and 
as it moved on the sea, no one would suppose it to be a ship, 
but some island, running with a favourable wind, and having sails, 
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... And in this immense ship those who were cooking the 
victuals having neglected the fire, it caught some part of the ship 

. . whence the ship was consumed by the flames. And that 
part, indeed, which stood above the water was destroyed by fire, but 
that which was underneath sank down into the deep !” 

Towards the end of this summer (1545) Nicander joined the 
English expedition under the Earl of Hertford, which was sent to 
ravage the Scottish border. He tells us that, when his patron 
Gerard was setting out to return to the Emperor, he asked his 
permission to remain in England, desiring to learn more of the island. 
** And he, having reluctantly yielded to my wishes, and furnished me 
with a horse and arms and a maintenance, sent me away well pleased.” 
In this expedition a number of foreign mercenaries were employed, 
and among them a body of Argives from the Peloponnesus under 
Thomas of Argos, who were doubtless some of those light cavalry 
then called Stradiots. ‘To these Nicander naturally joined himself 
as one of their own countrymen; and it is amusing to find what 
importance he attaches to their freebooting operations. ‘Our light 
cavalry, daily making incursions, drove off booty, laid waste the 
country, and sacked some small towns. The Scotch, therefore, 
having submitted, sent an embassy to Henry, surrendered some of 
their provinces and cities, and obtained a truce.” Yet Dr. Robertson 
describes this as one of those inroads “which, as they did not pro- 
duce any considerable effect, at this distance of time deserve no 
remembrance!” It certainly did not produce the effect described, 
for peace was delayed for nine months ; and a state paper of the 
time shows that it was a mere raid upon a defenceless country. 
According to this document there were destroyed or burnt in the 
space of a fortnight 16 castles, 7 monasteries and friaries, 5 market 
towns, 243 villages, 13 mills and 3 hospitals! 

How long Nicander remained in England after this exploit we 
have no means of knowing, as the last leaves of the Bodleian manu- 
script are wanting ; but there are some indications that he did not 
leave the country until he had completed the records of his English 
travels. 


EDWARD H. R. TATHAM. 














THE TERRITORIAL SYSTEM. 


EVERAL years have elapsed since a large portion of the British 
army underwent a startling transformation, in the course of which 
it was, so to speak, melted down, and recast in a new form. From the 
ashes of the old there emerged, Phcenix-like, a new system called 
“the Territorial,” an adaptation from the German military scheme. 
Old soldiers, at the time, shook their heads and prophesied ruin and 
collapse, but, in spite of their prognostications of evil, the new 
system has worked fairly well, and may be said upon the whole to be, 
as indeed are most reforms, an improvement upon the old order 
of things. A similar fate not long since overtook our ancient courts 
of law and equity, and in like manner a new institution arose at the 
bidding of the reformer, more in accordance with the exigencies of 
the times, and the spirit of an age which delights in reducing every- 
thing to a scientific system, or perhaps we should say dead level. 
As time goes on, we learn to acquiesce in these great reforms, and 
as the systems which they have created get into working order and 
are put to practical tests, we seek from time to time to remedy the 
weak points and flaws which such tests disclose. 

Under the new system, a regiment is theoretically attached to a 
particular county or district, from which it draws, or hopes to draw, 
recruits. With its regular battalions are associated the militia and 
volunteers of the same county or district, forming additional battalions 
of the regiment. All these component elements, regulars, militia, 
volunteers, are in theory welded into a single corps, bearing a 
territorial title, and animated by a spirit of pride and interest in its 
constituent factors and locality of origin. Let us take an example : 
Lincolnshire regiment. 1st and 2nd battalions, Old roth North 
Lincoln regiment. 3rd battalion, Royal North Lincoln Militia. 
4th battalion, Royal South Lincoln Militia. Volunteer battalions, 
1st, late rst Lincolnshire ; 2nd, late 2nd Lincolnshire. The volunteer 
movement does not extend to Ireland, so that the Irish regiments 
have no volunteer battalions attached to them. But the unity of the 
territorial regiment should be real and not illusory, and I will now 
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proceed to mention some points in which, as it seems to me, a nearer 
approach to practical unity may be made. 

The names of officers serving in the volunteer battalions of the 
regiment might be placed in the Army List under the same heading 
as those serving in the regular and militia battalions, and not rele- 
gated to another part of the book, as they are at present. The 
heading “volunteer battalions” would prevent any possible con- 
fusion which might otherwise arise. 

The uniform and equipment of the component battalions should 
be as far as possible assimilated. According to present regulations 
regiments entitled to the distinction of “ Royal” wear red tunics 
with blue “facings,” z.e., collars and cuffs, while other regiments have 
white facings. In either case, the territorial name of the regiment, 
e.g., “Lincoln,” or an abbreviation of it, ag. “R.F.” (Royal 
Fusiliers), is worked in white letters on the red shoulder-strap, and a 
small brass badge of difference, such as a grenade, ora sphinx, is 
borne on the collar of the tunic. A spiked helmet, or, in the case of 
Fusilier regiments, a sealskin cap (somewhat resembling the bear- 
skin of the Guards, but smaller), dark-blue trousers with a narrow 
red stripe, and white belts, complete the uniform of the typical 
British territorial regiment. 

The oft-recurring formula at the head of each regiment in the 
Army List, “ scarlet, facings white,” would lead people to suppose that 
the uniform of the militia battalions was the same as that of the line. 
Such, however, is not the case. The “scarlet” is not a tunic, but 
an undress kersey of red serge, to the shoulder straps of which are 
affixed small brass figures (above the territorial name), which indicate 
the number of the regimental battalion. The militia, moreover, are 
not supplied with helmets during their annual training, but wear the 
“ Glengarry ” cap only, and their general equipment is of an inferior 
description, anything being apparently considered “ good enough for 
the militia.” It would certainly add to the attraction of service in the 
militia if the men were supplied with the full dress uniform, at least 
for occasional wear at inspections and Church parade. At a time 
when the army is short of its proper strength by 10,c00 men, and 
the constant cry is heard that there are no recruits, everything should 
be done, and nothing left undone, by the authorities, that can tend 
to increase the popularity of the militia force, which, greatly to its 
own detriment, furnishes annually large draughts of men to fill the 
depleted ranks of the line battalions. Nothing can be more short- 
sighted than to try and spare expense in keeping up an efficient 
army. Our army isa very small one when compared to those of 
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neighbouring powers ; it is a very small one when viewed with regard 
to the vast extent of Empire which it is called upon to defend, and 
the great commercial interests which it is its duty to safeguard. 
Considering this, our army, regulars, militia, and volunteers, should 
make up in gua/ity for what it lacks in guantity, and should be made 
as efficient, in the matter of arms, dress, and equipment, as money 
can make it. If we cannot afford to clothe our small force of militia 
decently, or to keep it sufficiently supplied with recruits when the 
army is on a peace footing, how in the world can we afford to clothe 
an increased army, and where are we to procure recruits for such 
increase, in the event of a war with a European power breaking out 
to-morrow? If our supply of voluntary recruits fails, we know the 
alternative—conscription. Indeed, in the opinion of some military 
men, the time for applying that system of recruiting has already 
arrived. 

But it is of the uniform of the volunteer battalions that I wish 
more particularly to speak. Everyone will agree that it is very 
desirable that the volunteer battalions of a territorial regiment should 
adopt the uniform of that regiment. Some have already done so, 
notably the three volunteer battalions of the Royal Fusiliers, who 
have all assumed the uniform of the “City of London Regiment,” 
including the sealskin cap. But in most cases there is no such 
uniformity in the dress of the constituent volunteer battalions, for 
greys, greens, and scarlets, with facings of various hues, exist side by 
side in the same regiment. 

Commanding officers of volunteers have wisely refrained from 
undue haste in making the change, and that for several reasons. 
First, there is the question of expense, and of that I need say no 
more. 

Secondly, there was for some time a doubt whether the uniform 
of the regular battalions themselves was not about to be reformed. 
Indeed a change from red to grey was recommended by a Commis- 
sion in 1883. But Englishmen have a sentimental regard, and even 
affection, for the traditional red coat of the British soldier, and there 
is no doubt that it will be retained in future, at least for home 
service. It has the merit of being smart, and a smart uniform un- 
doubtedly attracts recruits. ‘The grey uniform, on the other hand, 
with its plain leather belts and dull metal buttons, so dear to the 
heart of the utilitarian, is not a thing of beauty, although suited to 
the requirements of actual service in the field. But service in the 
field is about the very last thing that our volunteers are called upon 


to undertake. The volunteer force is not a body of troops which is 
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immediately liable to active service in the field, but is rather a 
school of arms, and a very valuable one too, for the training of 
soldiers to act as an army of reserve. 

Thirdly, it is frequently alleged that in the present day, when 
rifles have become “arms of great precision,” the red coats of the 
line battalions are of too conspicuous a colour to render their adop- 
tion by volunteer battalions prudent. But troops no longer advance 
in column to be mown down by shot, as they did at Fontenoy and 
Dettingen, but are taught to take every advantage of cover. At short 
ranges I doubt whether a scarlet tunic offers such a very much better 
mark than a green or grey, while at ong ranges—place one of these 
vaunted “arms of precision” in the hands of the average soldier, 
British or foreign, and which will he hit the more easily, the man in 
scarlet or the man in grey? Neither ; he will probably miss both. 
Good marksmen, alas ! are rare, and though weapons improve apace, 
the men who are called upon to handle them do not keep pace with 
science. Finally, then, I strongly advocate the general adoption by 
volunteer battalions of the regimental uniform. As a successful 
experiment in this direction, I would point to the change from green 
to scarlet lately made by the 4th volunteer battalion of the East 
Surrey regiment, whose smart appearance attracted general atten- 
tion and admiration at the recent Easter manceuvres. 

Again, the volunteer force is at this moment being supplied with 
greatcoats, valises, mess-tins, haversacks, water-bottles, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, and much is left to the discretion of commanding officers; but 
it is to be hoped that the opportunity will not be lost of furnishing 
each volunteer battalion with marching equipment similar in pattern 
to that served out to its regular battalions. 

The volunteer of to-day is a much more soldier-like figure than 
his prototype of a quarter of a century ago, who on wet days appeared 
in a civilian’s over-coat or mackintosh, and sometimes, it is. said, 
with an umbrella. But what else could he do? ‘The wonder is 
that volunteers have managed to get on so long without great-coats. 
There is no limit to volunteer ambition, if it is only allowed room to 
expand. Many volunteer battalions are very fully organised, and 
possess pioneers, signallers, brass band, fifes, drums, and buglers, 
ambulance section, and sometimes also mounted infantry and cyclist 
sections, and I venture to prophesy that the more closely the militia 
and volunteers are permitted to assimilate themselves in dress, 
equipment, and general organisation, to the line battalions, the more 
efficient will thev become, and the greater will be the esprit de corps 
that animates the territorial regiments, 
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There is one point in which uniformity is of vital importance, 
and that is in the matter of weapons. We had recently attained 
such uniformity when men of all branches of the service were armed 
with Martini- Henry rifles or carbines, but no sooner was that accom- 
plished than the Government, in order to keep pace with foreign 
nations, decided to re-arm the troops with a new “ magazine” or 
repeating-rifle. Unfortunately, this process is going to be a very 
slow one. The Germans are effecting the change at a great rate, but 
John Bull is proverbially slow in his movements. 

The brigade of Guards and a few battalions of the line are 
armed with the new rifle, a crude and rudimentary-looking weapon, 
full of knobs and excrescences, thereby offering a striking contrast 
to the smooth and finished appearance of the Martini-Henry. The 
magazine rifle is in its infancy. Since the French adopted the Lebel 
variety of this weapon, several great improvements have been made 
upon it, and it is possible that long before the re-armament of our 
troops is completed, a third type may have superseded both the 
Martini-Henry and the present magazine rifle. 

To arm several battalions which may be called upon to act 
together in the field with different patterns of weapon, of different 
calibre, and requiring different kinds of ammunition, is to court 
that confusion which it is so difficult to avoid in warfare. 

On the mapping out of the country into territorial districts, the 
City of London had a regiment allotted to it. Why choice was made 
of the Royal Fusiliers for this purpose is not very obvious, as they 
had not any historical connection with the metropolis. The old 3rd 
(Buffs), on the contrary, had some such connection, having been 
formed originally from the London train-bands ; the latter regiment, 
however, is allocated to East Kent. Then, again, it would have 
seemed natural to associate with the “City of London Regiment,” 
the rst, 2nd, and 3rd “London” corps of volunteers, but three 
Middlesex corps were preferred. 

The populous county of Middlesex, with its numerous and strong 
corps of volunteers, had a single regiment only assigned to it. That 
absorbed two militia battalions, viz. the Royal Elthorne and Royal 
East Middlesex, and three metropolitan corps of volunteers, viz. 
the 3rd, 2nd, and 17th Middlesex. The remainder were crammed 
pell mell into the two English Rifle Regiments—the King’s Royal 
Rifles (late 60th), and the Rifle Brigade—which already possessed 
4 battalions each, and which are not strictly speaking territorial 
regiments at all. To the former are assigned the Huntingdon, Royal 
znd Middlesex, Carlow, and North Cork Militia, and the 2nd, ath, 
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5th, oth, 6th, 1st, r2th, 25th, 13th, 21st, and 22nd Middlesex, and 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd London volunteer corps. To the latter are assigned the 
Royal Longford, King’s Own Royal Tower Hamlets and Westmeath 
Militia, and the 7th, 14th, 26th, 15th, 16th, 18th, r9th, 20th, and 24th 
Middlesex, and the 1st and znd Tower Hamlets volunteer corps ! 
How can esprit de corps exist in such a congeries of atoms as this ? 

The South Metropolitan corps are most admirably distributed 
between the two Surrey Regiments, which have four volunteer 
battalions apiece—a sufficiently large proportion. 

The counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, which are very strong 
in militia and! volunteers, have been especiaily favoured in the 
number of regiments allotted to them. Their titles are somewhat 
confusing. Thus we have the Lancashire Fusiliers, the East Lanca- 
shire, the Loyal North Lancashire, the South Lancashire, the Royal 
Lancaster, the York and Lancaster, the Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 
Yorkshire, the East Yorkshire, and the West Yorkshire Regiments. 

The table at the end of this paper will show at a glance the 
elements of which the new regiments are composed. The first twenty- 
five line regiments had two battalions each, but the remainder (with 
the exception of the rifle regiments of four battalions each) had but 
one, and hence the necessity for amalgamation. It is curious to 
observe how the titles of two old regiments are sometimes combined 
in order to form that of the new. Other titles, such as the Munster 
Fusiliers, South Wales Borderers, and the Lancashire Fusiliers, are 
entirely new. 

Much that was picturesque and peculiar, especially in the matter 
of facings, has been sacrificed under the new system. Purple, sky- 
blue, black, and scarlet facings have disappeared altogether, and,‘as 
has been already remarked, facings are now, as a rule, either blue or 
white. Highland regiments which are not “ Royal” retain their 
yellow facings, and one red-coated Irish regiment, the Connaught 
Rangers, wears facings of the national green. The two old rifle 
regiments, and the two new ones, viz. the Cameronians and the 
Royal Irish Rifles, wear uniforms of a dark-green, which is practically 
indistinguishable from black. It is a pity that the Army List does 
not supply further details of the uniform, and other particulars 
relating to the various regiments. Such additional information would 
lend increased interest to the pages of a work which is phenomenally 
dry even for an official publication. I would go a step further, and 
suggest that the actual strength of the various corps should be stated 
in that publication. It has always been the policy of those in 
authority to keep the public very much in the dark as to this, and all 
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other matters connected with military affairs. Indeed, the ignorance 
of the British public about their army is so great that it is sometimes 
said, and not without truth, that the Germans know the strength and 
details of the British army better than do the English themselves. If 
it were not so this paper would be superfluous. But is it wise thus 
to keep the public in the dark? It is the public who are interested 
in keeping up an effective army, it is the public who supply the 
sinews of war, and it is the public who should be informed in what 
lies the strength or weakness of the military system. 

The cavalry, artillery, engineers, and Guards were not included 
in the territorial scheme. The “ Royal Regiment of Artillery ” consists 
of horse, field, mountain, and garrison artillery. To the latter 
branch, with its numerous affiliated batteries of militia and volunteers, 
the new system does not seem to be inapplicable. An experimental 
application, however, seems not to have been successful, for the 
garrison artillery has since been separated into three great divisions, 
termed respectively the eastern, southern, and western, but why in 
the name of all that is wonderful does the southern division include 
the Highlands and Orkney, and the western division, Northumber- 
land and Yorkshire? One would be inclined to suspect that it was 
a grim joke but for the fact that the compilers of the Army List (from 
lack of imagination or some other cause), have ever been known to 
make a joke. It is not improbable that the immediate future may 
see a reorganisation of the Royal Artillery. 

The remarks contained in the foregoing pages are not by any 
means exhaustive of the subject. It is a very wide field, and every 
reader may be able to supplement, if not to combat those remarks. 
I have merely endeavoured to call attention to some few points in 
which, in my very humble opinion, the territorial system may be 
improved. We have adopted that system neither rashly nor hurriedly, 
but after mature deliberation. It is not perfect. We never reach 
absolute perfection, and, unless we are enthusiasts, we never hope 
todo so. But we may approximate to it. I am by no means an 
advocate of violent and radical change, but we are all aware that, 
in the affairs of the world, change is not only perpetual but inevitable 

—tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis—and nothing is more 


dangerous, or tends more to violent revolution, than a crystallised 
attitude of mind, and a too close adherence to the routine of red 
tape. A study of Nature teaches us that those constitutions and 
organisms are most successful which lend themselves most readily to 
the change of surrounding circumstances, or to use the conventional 
phrase, “it is the fittest that survive,” 
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Welsh 
Black Watch, Royal Highlanders 


. South Lincoln. ‘ 
. R.Highland BlackWatch | Blue 





Lincoln green 


Territorial Titles Old Titles Old Facings 
coal. i RS Ree 
Royal Scots Lothian , | 1. Royal Scots =" . | Blue 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey. 2. Queen’s Royal . . | Blue 
The Buffs, East Kent . -| 3. E. Kent, ‘*The Buffs” | Buff 
King’s Own Royal Lancaster | 4. King’s Own Royal . | Blue 
Northumberland Fusiliers 5. Northumb’land Fusiliers | Bright green 
Royal Warwick . | 6. Royal ist Warwick  . | Blue 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London). 7. Royal Fusiliers . | Blue 
King’s on ‘ | 8. King’s. ‘ ‘ . | Blue 
Norfolk ‘ -| 9. East Norfolk . | Yellow 
Lincolnshire ° ° . - | 10. North Lincoln | Yellow 
Devonshire. - | 11. North Devon | Lincoln green 
Suffolk ° 12, East Suffolk. ‘ | Yellow 
Prince Albert’s (Somerset ae ). | 13. 1st Somerset P. A.’s L. IL. | Blue 
Prince of Wales’s Own West York | | 14. Bucking’m.P.ofW.’sOwn) Buff 
East Yorkshire , ‘ | 15. York, East Riding . | Yellow 
Bedford . | 16. Bedford , ‘ - | Yellow 
Leicester -| 17. Leicester . . . | White 
Royal Irish. ° ‘ | 18. Royal Irish . ° . | Blue 
Princess. of Wales’s Own York- 19. 1st York, N. Riding, Pr 
shire \ P. of W.’s Own } | Grass green 
Lancashire Fusiliers | 20. East Devonshire . . | Yellow 
Royal Scots Fusiliers . 21. Royal Scots Fusiliers . | Blue 
Cheshire 22. Cheshire. . | Buff 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 23. Royal Welsh Fusiliers . | Blue 
South Wales Borderers - | 24. 2nd Warwick . | Grass green 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers .| 25. King’s Own Borderers . | Biue 
: : : 26. Cameronian. Yellow 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) { 90. PerthshireVolunteersL. IL. Buff 
os pune ose S| 27. Inniskilling . ‘ . | Buff 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers . \ |108. Madras Infantry . Pale yellow 
28. North Gloucester . Yellow 
Gloucester . { 61. South Gloucester . . | Buff 
29. Worcester . ° . | Yellow 
Wensester { 36. Hereford Grass green 
. : 30. Cambridge . Yellow 
East Lancashire . : { 59. 2nd Notts . ° - | White 
31. Huntingdon. ° . | Buff 
East Surrey ‘4 i { 70. Surrey. Black 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- { 32. Cornwall Light Infantry White 
fantry 46. South Devon ‘ . | Yellow 
r {| 33. Duke of Wellington’s . | Scarlet 
Duke of Wellington’s W. Riding { 76. ° | Sanches 
34. Cumberland. . | Yellow 
Border { 55. Westmoreland - | Lincoln green 
> : 35- Royal Sussex . | Blue 
Royal Semex : { 107. Bengal Infantry | White 
i J| 37. North Hants | Yellow 
anges - \| 67. South Hants . | Yellow 
' . 4 38. 1st Stafford . Yellow 
South Stafford \| 80. Stafford Volunteers Yellow 
. 39. Dorset. Grass green 
Dorsetshire. { 54. West Norfolk Grass green 
Prince of Wales’s Volunteers, {| 40. 2nd Somerset e . | Buff 
South Lancashire || 82. P. of W.’s Volunteers . | Yellow 
S| 41. Welsh. é | White 
L 





. Perthshire 


Dark green 
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Territorial Titles Old Titles Old Facings 
: 43. Monmouth L., Infantry. | White 
Oxford Light Infantry . . { 52. Oxford Light ws Buff 
— 44. East Essex . ° Yellow 
‘ ‘ 5 56. West Essex . . | Purple 
Sherwood Foresters Derby . { 4 — Foresters ater; green 
— , {| 47. Lancashire . White 
Loyal North Lancashire =. 4) g1, Loyal Lincoln Volunteers Buff 
48. Northampton Buff 
Northampton . _ 4 58. Rutland, Black 
Princess Charlotte of Wales’s [| 49. HertsP. arenes of Ww? s| Lincoln green 
Royal Berks 66. Berks . Grass green 
Queen’s Own, Royal West Kent { -. er pt 2 one . 1 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light { 51. 2ndYk.W.Rid’g.K.O.L. I.| Blue 
Infantry . ‘ 105. Madras Light Infantry . | Buff 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry { $e ee A KLI | — 
Duke of “ewe sOwn Mid- {| 57. West Middlesex Yellow 
dlesex . \| 77. East Middlesex | Yellow 
60. King’s Royal Rifle | | Uniform green 
King’s Royal Rifle —_ { a y . } Facings oie 
: , —" S| 62. Wilts . ‘ Buff 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Wilts . | 99. Duke of Edinburgh’ » || ¥dlew 
—— { 63 West Suffolk | ag green 
| 
Prince of Wales’s North Stafford - { of a ge can a 
_ " J| 65. 2nd York North Riding | White 
York and Lancaster | 84. York and Lancaster Yellow 
, J| 68. Durham Light Infantry. | Dark green 
Durham Light Infentry \ ‘106. Bombay Light Infantry. | White 
Highland Light Infantry {| i Highlanders’ aed i 
Seaforth Highlanders, Ross-shire {| 72. Duke of A.’s Own High. | Yellow 
Buffs, The Duke of Albany's ] | 78. Highlanders, Ross. Buffs | Buff 
. a S| 75- — ‘ ‘ . | Yellow 
Gooden Highlanders U| 92. Gordon Highlanders . | Yellow 
Queen’s Own Cameron High- f| 79. Queen’s Own Cameron 7 Blue 
landers ‘ ‘ 1 Highlanders | 
— “1. psa. 83. County of Dublin. . | Yellow 
Royal Irish Rifles { 86. Royal County Down . | Blue 
Princess Victoria’s Royal ee | 87. Royal Irish Fusileers . | Blue 
Fusiliers . ‘ | 89. Princess Victoria’s . | Black 
ad J 88. Connaught Rangers | Yellow 
Connaught Rangers 1) 94. | Lincoln green 
Princess Louise’s Argyll and [| 91. P. Louise Argyll H. Yellow 
Sutherland Highlanders . 93- Sutherland Highlanders | Yellow 
Prince of Wales’s Leinster, Royal f{ |100. P. of W.’s R. Canadian | Blue 
Canadians ° , \ 109. Bombay Infantry . . | White 
> 1 f 101. Royal Bengal Fusiliers. | Blue 
Royal Munster Fusiliers {|104. Bengal Fusiliers . ° | Desk bine 
_— ahs sys 102. Royal Madras Fusiliers | Blue 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers 103. Reval Bombay Fusiliers | Blue 
The Rifle Brigade, The Pr’ toed The sam Uniform green 
Consort’s Own, JS | iaeenes Facings black 
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SEA-SORROW. 


BOVE our head the storm rack drives, 
As madly sky with ocean strives, 
While the stern rocks look on ; 
One ne’er would deem 
That, save in dream, 
Here sunlight ever shone. 


As momently the tumult lulls, 
We hear the cruel shrieking gulls 
That seem to mock our pain ; 
3ut shoreward borne 
To us that mourn 
The loved voice ne’er again. 
As feathers shows the soft white spray, 
A bed where men tired limbs might lay— 
Ah ! cruel as the grave 
Its iron grasp ; 
From that close grasp 
No love hath might to save. 


They go down to the sea in ships, 
Our kisses warm upon their lips : 
It bears them out afar, 
When dawn is red 
To fling our dead 
Across the moaning bar. 


Kind eaxth’s dead blossoms bloom again ; 
Her buried seed yields golden grain : 
But, ah! what help may be, 
Save on a far-off tideless shore, 
That day when sea shall be no more, 
To ease the smart 
Of one whose heart 
Lies buried in the sea ? 


ISABELLA J. POSTGATE, 
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TABLE TALK. 


CHAINED BooKs IN WIMBORNE MINSTER. 


NE of the pleasantest of holiday excursions is that from 
Bournemouth to Wimborne. ‘The road has all the beauties 
of pastoral England, and the minster, with its grand old Norman 
arches, is a monument rich in historical interest. A special feature 
in it is its possession of a library of chained books. Though inferior 
to that in Hereford Cathedral—an exceptionally fine specimen of a 
monastic library, with about two thousand volumes, of which nearly 
fifteen hundred are chained—the library in Wimborne Minster, with 
its two hundred and forty volumes, stands second in its class in 
England. Very pleasant is it to turn out of the burning sunshine 
into the calm of the quaint old library, which is situated over the 
vestry and was formerly the treasure-house of the building. Chains 
of rod-iron bent into a figure of eight, and about three feet in 
length, are attached at one end to the cover of the book and at the 
other run on an iron ring along an iron rod. ‘These particulars and 
other information I transmit are taken from the account of “ Books 
in Chains,” which, as Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the Bibliographical 
Miscellanies of the late William Blades, are issued by Messrs. Blades, 
East, & Blades. At my own recent visit to Wimborne, though I 
inspected the library, I had neither time nor energy to acquire for 
myself the particulars which that indefatigable and zealous antiquary 
communicates. A curious and cumbrous device was this of chaining 
books. It served to prevent any theft ofa volume introduced for general 
reference, and as a means of hindering larceny might commenz¢d itself to 
the jealous collector, who finds and mourns over an occasional loss 
for which he cannot account. At what a cost, however, was the pro- 
tection afforded! In moving the volume to the old desks, long since 
disappeared, for the purpose of consulting the contents, a fearful 
wrench was given the binding ; the leaves, too, underwent all but 
inevitable mutilation, and the condition of the volumes is frequently 
deplorable. It is pleasant to see, however, what a passion for the 
acquisition of knowledge prevailed, and to recall that fierce love of 
learning which is one of the highest traits of Renaissance times, 
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Books tN CHAINS GENERALLY. 


T is but natural that the books preserved in chains in various 
places in England, now rapidly diminishing in number, should 
be disappointing to the antiquary. Very earnest and conscientious 
in their labours were the early Reformers, and any books imbued 
with the “pestilent errors of Rome” were naturally removed or 
destroyed. Not until the reign of “ Bloody Mary” was over could 
the collection be made, and this most frequently dates from subse- 
quent times—some donations of chained books coming even into 
the eighteenth century. The most munificent donations to Wim- 
borne even belong to 1697. Most of them are naturally theology. 
In the Wimborne library, Mr. Blades notices more than one work not 
to be found in the British Museum. Bibles in Hebrew, Latin, and 
English, works of the Fathers, general and ecclesiastical historians, 
the works of Cicero, Plato, and Pliny, lexicons, &c., are in the 
catalogue of Wimborne, and there is one illuminated MS. of the 
fourteenth century. Among so many theological works, one is 
surprised to stumble on more profane literature, represented by 
Baker’s “ Chronicles of the Kings of England,” Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“Vulgar Errors” and ‘“Religio Medici,” Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” Camden’s “Annals,” a translation of Philip de Com- 
mines, Evelyn’s “The French Gardiner,” Greenlove’s “ History of 
the Netherlands,” with the autograph “Sir Walter Rawley” ; the 
Works of Machiavelli, Raleigh’s “ History of England,” and Win- 
stanley’s “‘ Lives of the most famous English Poets.” About eighty 
places are mentioned by Mr. Blades as having contained one or 
more chained books within the last half-century, and a list of all 
the books in the various libraries is with commendable industry 
compiled. One of the most common books in churches was the 
“Acts and Monuments” of Foxe—more generally known a~ Foxe’s 
“ Book of Martyrs.” The perusal of the atrocities, real and alleged, 
which were perpetrated upon the Protestants, was supposed to fortify 
the readers in the “true faith.” The whole question of the survival 
of chained books is of interest, and if any have escaped the notice 
of Mr. Blades and inquirers thirty years ago in “ Notes and Queries,” 
it is desirable that they should be brought to light. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 





